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Firm Stand 
Called for 
By Meany 


New York—The danger of ag- 
gression and war can be reduced 
if “our leaders at the conference 
table . . . convince the Commu- 
nist leaders that we have the de- 
termination, the resources and the 
power to deter any aggressor... 
in order to preserve world peace 
and human freedom,” AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany declared 
here. 

In a speech keynoting the AFL- 
CIO Conference on World Affairs 
at the Commodore Hotel, Meany 
warned that if the “free nations 
begin tg retreat at the summit con- 
ferences on the future of Berlin” 
or any other major issue, “it will 
be interpreted as a sign of weak- 
ness.” 

Appeasement of Khrushchev 
at the summit, he declared, 
“would prove just as disastrous 
for the cause of peace and free- 
dom as was the appeasement of 
Hitler at Munich in 1938.” 

America and the free world, he 
added, “cannot afford to underesti- 
mate Soviet strength—amilitary and 
economic—nor should we become 
overawed by it.” America has what 
it takes to win the struggle for free- 
dom, he asserted. “The greater 
danger is default rather than de- 
feat.” 

The American labor movement, 
Meany said, favors taking “every 
necessary practical and every safe 
step to’ prevent war,” and firmly 
believes that “our government 

(Continued on Page 4) 


Labor Scores 
2 Victories 


In High Court 


In twin decisions, the U.S. Su- 
preme Court has ruled that rail- 
toad workers cannot be enjoined 
by federal courts from striking to 
prevent abolishment of jobs and 
that American sea unions cannot 
be banned from picketing “run- 
away” ships flying foreign flags 
and paying substandard wages. 

Both decisions, although based 
On events of several years ago, 
have an important impact on cur- 
rent labor-management problems in 
the rail and maritime industries. 

On the railroads, management 
has sought to avoid bargaining on 
non-operating union demands for 
life insurance and medical benefits, 
contending in a suit filed in the 
U, S. District Court of Chicago 
that the issues are ‘non-bargain- 

(Continued on Page 12) 


ends lunch counter segregation 
ex-baseball star Jackie Robinson. 


SUPPORT FOR SIT-IN demonstrations comes from AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany and Vice Pres. Walter P. Reuther, shown signing 
cards pledging they will not patronize Woolworth stores until chain 


Johns, Chairman: Charles Zimmerman of AFL-CIO Civil Rights 
Committee, and Marvin Robinson. 


in South. Seated with them is 
Standing (left to right) are Major 


Two Major Moves: 


Graphic Arts, Paper 
Unions Talk Merger 


Two major moves toward unity in the graphic arts field have 
been launched virtually simultaneously by four unions. 

Meeting in Indianapolis, officers of the Typographical Union and 
the Newspaper Guild announced agreement on the goal of “one 
big union” in the printing, publishing and related industries. 


At the same time, the Printing’ 
Pressmen and the Papermakers & 
Paperworkers, at a session in the 
‘nation’s capital, joined in a pledge 
to work for unity in the printing, 
paper and paper converting indus- 
try, and as a first step signed a 
six-part declaration looking toward 
organic unity. 

A joint statement issued by 
leaders of the 110,000-member 
ITU and the 32,000-member 
ANG declared that whether 
“unity takes the form of a merg- 
er, an amalgamation of existing 
unions, or a new organization; 
whether it begins with a combi- 
nation of two unions or several— 
are details which should not 
hinder us in the pursuit of our 
goals.” 

Signed by ANG Executive Vice 
Pres. William J. Farson and ITU 
Pres. Elmer Brown, the statement 
called for “immediate” steps to- 
wards unity, hailed the move al- 
ready taken by the Pressmen and 
the UPP, and expressed the hope 
that “all separate efforts toward 
unity soon will be consolidated into 
discussions involving every union 
in the graphic arts field.” 

The six-point program announced 
by UPP Vice Presidents Harry 


Vice Presidents Walter J. Turner 
and Alexander J. Rohan—whose 


\Parley Charts Path 


To Peace, kreedom 


By Saul Miller 


New York—Organized labor conducted a searching investigation 
here of American foreign and military policies in preparation for 
the May summit conference and turned up a number of weaknesses 


and shortcomings. 


Correction of these weaknesses and the mounting of a realistic 


|| offensive to secure world peace and freedom were urged by the 10 


major speakers at the two-day AFL-CIO Conference on World Af- 
fairs attended by 600 leaders of AFL-CIO unions and state and local 
bodies. 

The Administration’s position, one of the hardest assurances yet 
given that West Berlin would not be “sold into slavery,” was pre- 


;| sented by Undersec. of State Douglas Dillon, who said that the Soviet 


Union would be sadly mistaken if it expected the United States to 
yield to its threat on Berlin. 

Dillon told the conference, the first of its kind ever held by the 
AFL-CIO, that Soviet talk of desire for peaceful coexistence had not 
yet been accompanied by any sign from the Communists that they 
were ready to curb their expansionist goals. (See story, Page 5.) 

The conference, called by the AFL-CIO Executive Council to give 
the nation and the labor movement “the fullest possible understand- 
ing” of the world crisis, was dedicated to fostering “clarification and 
understanding of the critical world situation and United States poli- 
cies therein.” i 

Outstanding authorities on the problem areas of the globe pointed 
up the complexity of the existing situations in Africa, Asia, Latin 
America, Germany and the Near East and the aggressive Communist 
campaign to exploit those areas where newly emerging nations are 
trying to secure the benefits of political and industrial democracy. 

Others pinpointed the confusion, weakness and lack of leader- 
ship of American foreign and military policy and warned of a 
lack of realism in the U.S. approach to the summit meeting. 

Among both labor and non-labor speakers there appeared to be 
a concensus that the U.S. and the free world must take bold, 
dynamic steps to reverse the situation and prevent expansion of 
Communist rule to now non-Communist areas of the world. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany sounded the keynote, declaring 
that the “great task and responsibility of our leaders at the confer- 
ence table will be to convince the Communist leaders that we have 


(Continued on Page 11) 


Wilbur Mills (D-Ark.). 


AFL-CIO-backed Forand bill, Vice's 


As Congress continued to react to mounting public demand for 


(Continued on Page 3) 


Breakthrough in Health Care Seen 
Despite Nixon’s Open Opposition 


By Gene Zack 


A major breakthrough appeared in the making on health care protection for the aged through 
social security, as compromise proposals reportedly gained ground in the House Ways & Means 
Committee—apparently with strong backing 


from Speaker Sam Rayburn (D-Tex.) and Chairman 


legislation along the lines of the 


7 


Pres. Nixon broke his long silence 
on the issue and openly opposed 
the measure, characterizing it.as 
“compulsory health insurance.” 
For months, sources close to 
Nixon’s_ presidential campaign 
pictured the Vice President as 
having waged a strong, but los- 
ing, fight within the Administra- 
tion for a Forand-type bill that 
would gear health benefits to the 
nation’s social security machin- 
ery. 
The Ways & Means Committee 
—which several weeks ago rejected 


Aime J. Forand (D-R. I.) by a 17- 
8 vote—has been meeting almost 
daily in an effort to find a com- 
promise that would still contain 
Forand’s social security principle. 


Limited to Hospital Care 
The bill said to be making strong 
headway in committee would be 
limited to 60 days of hospital care 
a year for persons drawing retire- 
ment benefits, as compared with 
Forand’s broader benefits including 
surgical and nursing home care for 

all social security beneficiaries. 
The cost of the program would 


| Sayre and Mark Fisher, and IPPAU! the original bill introduced by Rep. -be fimanged by raising the base 


wages on which social security 
taxes are levied on both employers 
and employes from the present 
ceiling of $4,800 a year to $6,000, 
The Forand bill called for an ad- 
ditional tax of one-quarter of 1 
percent annually—traising the costs 
to employers and employes by $12 
a year each, 


In what was regarded as an 
effort to meet the objections of 
opponents of the measure that 
health care benefits would be 
“compulsory,” the compromise 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. €.; SATURDAY, APRIL 23, 1960 


INTENSE LOOKS mark faces of four members of AFL-CIO Exec- 
utive Council during proceedings of AFL-CIO’s Conference on 
World Affairs at Hotel Commodore, in New York. Left to right 
are Vice Presidents A. Philip Randolph, Joseph D. Keenan, Harry 
Conference hammered out nine-point 
program to secure world peace and freedom. : 


‘C. Bates and Emil Rieve. 


Change in Viewpoint 
Urged for Americas 


_ New York—A “differently-oriented leadership” in both the 
United States and Latin. American countries is needed. to break 


_with the status quo and pave the way for a Marshall Plan designed 
to help the people of Latin America, declared Prof. peas Tannen- 


baum of Columbia University. 


“Our help,” Tannenbaum told 


the AFL-CIO Conference on World 
Affairs here, “requires and will 
stimulate profound social change. 

“And neither we nor the govern- 
ments of Latin America are pre- 
pared to accept the impending 
change.” The United States, Tan- 
nenbaum charged, is “wedded to 
the status quo” and so are most 
Latin American governments, a 
condition which bars social and 
economic progress. 

“Our problem,” he added, “is to 
find a way for the Latin American 
people to identify us with their 
aspirations for a better life. The task 
of the local leadership is to prepare 
the ground for the needed changes. 
A differently-oriented leadership is 
required at both ends—and that is 
most difficult to find. 

“But when we consider that it 
has been possible in this hemisphere 
to work out a mutual security sys- 
tem while preserving the sovereign- 
ty of the individual nations, it would 
seem possible to face up tothe task 
of dealing with the economic and 
social difficulties so as to make the 
system effective.” 

Part of the problem, Tannen- 
baum explained, is the outdated 
images the U. S. and Latin America 
have of each other and, as well, of 
the false images still projected by 
either side. 

Tannenbaum scored U.S. govern- 
ment and private enterprise spokes- 
men in Latin America whose Madi- 
son Avenue language fosters an 
image that the U.S. stands for “ab- 
solute individualism and an abso- 
lutely competitive free enterprise 
system, as if there were no trade 
unions, no social security, no food 
and drug act, no Securities & Ex- 
change Commission.” 


Old Image Sticks 

Tannenbaum said Latin Ameri- 
cans still see the U.S. as the nation 
wielding the “Big Stick” of. Pres. 
Theodore Roosevelt, an image forti- 
fied by a tolerance of Latin dicta- 
tors which has been interpreted as 
support, 

“We were told many times,” 
Tannenbaum stressed,) “that 
strengthening the armies im Latin 
America was a political error 
and that it would identify us with 
enemies of democracy and with 
the opponents of freedom.” 

For their part, he’ continued, 
Latin intellectuals not only: have a 
false image of the U.S., but “seem 
unaware of political corruption, 
nepotism and subversion of public 
interest to private and family ends” 
within Latin American ‘societies. 

In pointing up the urgency of 
the problems in this hemisphere, he 
noted that average annual income 
of $2,200 per person in the U.S. 
compared to $200 per year per 
person in Latin America, with ‘the 
gap widening. 


The social picture is as bleak 
Tannenbaum said. About half the 
school-age children in Latin Ameri- 
ca do- not go to school “because 
there are no schools for them.” Of 
those who do go, half drop out by 


the end of the first year, he noted. | try.” 


Speaking after Tannenbaum’s ad- 
dress, Serafino Romualdi, AFL- 
CIO inter-American affairs repre- 
sentative, warned the conference 
that “right now” the greatest single 
threat to inter-American unity is 
the pressure of the “Communist 
conspiracy,” existing in the “favor- 
able climate” of political instability, 
economic discontent and nationalist 
aspiration. : 

“We must satisfy the hunger for 
bread but also the hunger for free- 
dom,” he declared. 

Victor Reuther, administrative 
assistant to Auto Workers Pres. 
Walter P. Reuther, said that blam- 
ing Communists sometimes was an 
“over-simplification,” and added 
that Latin American problems had 
existed since before the Communist 
revolution. He called for more la- 
bor support of Latin American as- 


?| the near future,” and would suffice 


pirations for a better life. 


Medaris Tells Conference: 


the delegates. 


'Coordination DecisionFailures 
{Undermine Defense Position 


New York—The U.S. defense position is undermined by failure in coordination and decision, 
Maj. Gen. John B. Medaris (ret.), recently head of the Army’s anti-missile system project, told 
the AFL-CIO Conference on World Affairs. 

An adequate supply of “destructive capability” is now available to our armed forces “to deter 
| any all-out attack,” Medaris told 


He then listed numerous “short-'> 


comings” in our posture: 

@ “All the money that is 
claimed. to be required” for retalia- 
tory power “sufficient to destroy 
the world and all its people” is un- 
hesitatingly granted—but this is 
“contrary to our overriding pur- 
pose, which is constructive and not 
destructive.” 

@ Our three separate inter- 
continental ballistics missile pre- 
grams “are simply too many” 
and involve “billions of dollars 
far beyond the basic need,” and 
seem to suggest that we are pre- 
paring “not for retaliation but 
for obliteration.” 

@ The Polaris (Navy-operated) 
missile system offers “the best bet 
for retaliatory striking power for 


with “a very reasonable number” 
of land-based missiles. “Those who 
play the numbers racket by advo- 
cating more and more I believe are 
rendering a disservice to the coun- 


@ The Nike Zeus, an anti-mis- 
sile system now in advanced de- 
velopment, would relieve the na- 
tion from “the dread shadow of 
the nuclear bomb suspended by 
the thin threat of an enemy’s ra- 
tionality” and “for every day that 
we delay committing the Zeus. sys- 
tem to production we pay a day’s 
penalty.” 

@ We must “develop and main- 
tain the capability to move selec- 
tively” in the choice of weapons 
against any threat, but such a 
capability “does not exist.” We 
lack capacity to move the Army 
directly to a possibly distant point 
and the airlift to move ground 
forces is not under the Army’s con- 
trol. 

@ We desperately need a pos- 
itive civil defense program “that 
will teach the people how to re- 
act, how to fight panic, how to 


dangers not yet wholly perceived. 


prevent chaos.” Any man-made 


missile can be “defeated by a 
superior technology,” and “I will 
mever accept the policy of a 
monstrous counter-strike capa- 
bility while funds necessary to 
protect our citizens against that 
very threat are withheld.” 

@ The badly divided space ex- 
ploration program should be cen- 
tralized in a joint command with 
“undivided responsibility” to meet 


Medaris in his wide-ranging 
speech hit hard at uncertain 
leadership that had placed us, he 
suggested, in a weakened posi- 
tion to exercise our military and 
moral power affirmatively for our 
Own purposes. 

Again and again, Medaris warned 
that if we ever slip to a place 
where our retaliatory power must 
be used, “it has failed of its pur- 

e,” 6 . 

If its purpose is achieved, “the 
weapon will never be — 


he continued. 


Our defense -lags should not 
leave-us to make a “flash deci- 
sion” either to “accept incoming 
destruction as inevitable and lose 
the first battle or resort to the 
flaming sword of retaliation, thus 
admitting that all is lost ahd 
condemning mankind to Arma- 
geddon.” 


We are engaged in a conflict in. 
volving “opposite philosophies so 
broad and profound” that it en- 
gages military, economic, diplo- 
matic, political, psychological and 
spiritual power, he declared. 

AFL-CIO Vice Pres. James B. 
Carey in floor discussion of the 
Medaris speech called for the full 
use of American initiative to build 
“weapons of peace” now that this 
initiative has produced the ability 
to deter aggression. 

“We should use our funds to 
strengthen the economies of emerg- 
ing states by a new Marshall-type 
plan,” he declared. 


U.S. Language Lag Seen 


Cutting Communication 


New York—The United States is about 25 years behind the 
Soviet Union in knowledge of Far Eastern languages and at a big 


disadvantage in the distribution of 


low-cost books carrying key ideas 


and techniques, Prof. David N. Rowe of Yale University told ie. 
AFL-CIO Conference on World Affairs. 


“The world of tomorrow,” Rowe,” 
a Far Eastern specialist, told the 
delegates, “must be one in which 
the positive communication of 
ideas and knowledge will be great- 
ly accentuated over its current 
level.” 

Rowe argued that inter-commu- 
nication with Communist China is 
virtually impossible today because 
of the Bamboo Curtain but, with 
respect to other areas, this nation’s 


Military Weakness of West Seen as 
Cause of Soviet ‘Blackmail’ on Berlin 


New York—The U.S. position on Berlin has weakened and deteriorated in the past 18 months 
since the Soviet Union provoked the crisis, and the recklessness of American military policies and 
the breach in Western allied unity have contributed to this weakness. 

This was the theme of an address to the AFL-CIO World Affairs Conference here by Dr. Henry 


A. Kissinger, director of the Intl. 


Seminar at Harvard. 


Talking on “Germany—the core’? 


of the European problem and the 
summit,” Kissinger declared, “we 
must not pretend we are not in 
great peril in Europe” because of 
the Berlin and German question. 
If the U.S. and the West had 
stronger forces in Europe and had 
strengthened NATO over the years 
“we would never have heard of 
Berlin,” he said. 

If the West weakens its forces 
in Europe any further there will 
be an increase in the Soviet 
“blackmail” that has brought on 
the current impasse in Berlin, he 
warned. 

As to the summit, Kissinger said 
he does not believe that the Soviet 
Union will accept German unifi- 
cation or arms control, that the 
Communists are not interested in 
a settlement. 

The situation in Berlin, he com- 
mented, is the “touchstone” of the 
application of the principle of self- 
determination in Germany and Eu- 
rope as well as in Africa and Asia. 
In face of this symbolic impact of 
Berlin, the U.S. and Western re- 
sponse has not been to close ranks 
but to discuss what could be con- 
ceded to the Russians. 


This approach can put use in an 
almost “hopeless” position with the 
rest of the world, he emphasized. 

AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Walter 
P. Reuther, speaking in the dis- 
cussion period following Kis- 
singers presentation, declared 
that Khrushchev is unwilling to 
allow a test of the principle of 
self-determination in Berlin and 
Germany in terms of a United 
Nations’ plebiscite because he 
knows that if the people are giv- 
en a free choice they will vote 
against Communist tyranny. 

The weakness of the American 
and Western position, said Reuther, 
is that “we go to the bargaining 
table ill-prepared. We talk about 
the Soviet Union’s demands, about 
the crisis they have created. We 
always take the defensive.” 


‘Courageous’ Policy Urged 

He called for the free world to 
take the offensive on the political, 
economic and social: fronts to cre- 
ate a social environment where “w: 
can make them talk about our de- 
mands.” The vital ingredient, he 
added, is leadership but the U.S. 
instead has “government by clever 


[public relations when we need goy- 


ernment by courageous public pol- 
icy.” 

Kissinger told the conference that 
the present strange calm that ap- 
pears to exist is misleading, that it 
is the “‘calm in the eye of a hurri- 
cane—the period of greatest diffi- 
culty is still ahead.” A measure of 
the difficulty in Berlin, he added, 
is that we consider an easing of a 
threat as progress, a threat that 
should never have been allowed to 
be made. “A change of tone is not 
a change of policy,” he warned. 


The Soviet offer on Berlin was 
characterized by Kissinger as an 
offer of gradual strangulation 
rather than immediate collapse 
and, he said, we should resist it 
all the way. 


“The real threat to peace ‘in 
Europe,” he said, is the mainte- 
nance by force of the satellite re- 
gime in East Germany. East Ger- 
many cannot negotiate on unifica- 


e| tion in good faith, he warned, but 
if the West accepts the division of 
Germany as final there will be 
gradual pressure for unification on 
Communist lines that could result 


major shortcoming is “our almost 
disastrous lack of knowledge of the 
languages of the Far East.” 

“The day is past and gone 
when we can well gain and keep 
friends in that area without a far 
greater degree of mutuality in the 
use of languages than we now 
have as a people and as a na 
tion,” Rowe said. 

He observed that recent efforts 
to make up lost ground are produc- 
ing the first trickle of new students 
of so-called “rare languages”—so 
“rare” they are spoken by several 
hundred million people. 

He also noted that, “largely be 
cause of the high cost of American 
books,” America is not communi- 
cating its most important ideas and 
techniques to Far Eastern peoples, 

But the linguistic resources of 
Russia and China, he said, enable 
the Communists to send millions of 
translated books every year into 
the Far East “at little or no cost to 
the ultimate consumers.” 


Two other major points Rowe 
made were that “the world of 
tomorrow must preserve the na 
tion-state system” and that “the 
world of tomorrow must embody 
the improvement of the conditions 
of life for the billions of human 
beings who will populate the earth 
in coming generations.” 

The chief threat to this system, 
he asserted, “is the world Commu 
nist revolution with its universalist 
dogma backed up by military ag- 
gression and political subversion.” 

Criticizing those who have “aa 
unbalanced degree of trust in the 
efficacy of economic measures,” 
Rowe said it is a fact of life im 
the Far East “that military security 
is an absolute prerequisite to eco 
nomic development.” 

On the economic side, Rowé 
cautioned against rushing into ia- 
dustrialization in countries with 
agricultural traditions. 

He cited Japan and Taiwan # 
models for the reform of agricuk 
ture preliminary to industrializ® 
tion, allowing for historical differ 


in chaos. 


ences and American aid. 
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Portes. Charts Way to} 
Peace and Freedom 


(Continued from Page 1) 
the determination, the resources and the power to smash any ag 
gressor.” 

Appeasement of Khrushchev, he added, can be as “disastrous for 
the cause of peace and freedom as was appeasement of Hitler at 
Munich.” There is no magic formula for “immediate solution” of 
the world’s problems, he said. At best “we can hope for a gradual 
subsiding of international tensions” through acts of good faith by 
both sides. 

The AFL-CIO president presented to the conference a 9-point 
program for peace depending “primarily on our own efforts” be 
cause “we cannot bank on any Soviet concessions given in false 
coin.” (See story, Page 4). 

AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Walter P. Reuther called for a total mobili- 
zation of America and the free world in the battle for peace led 
by the free labor movement, which he termed the “most effective 
anti-Communist force in the world.” 

A political, economic and social offensive based on full employ- 
ment and full production can win over tyranny, Reuther declared 
in a speech at the conference banquet, if the effort is made and 


America and the free world can shake loose of complacency and 


lethargy. (See story, Page 4.) 

Vice Pres. George M. Harrison, chairman of the AFL-CIO 
Intl. Affairs Committee and conference chairman, declared Ameri- 
can labor has “the most vital stake in the struggle between de- 
mocracy and dictatorship,” and outlined as the conference’s top 


, goal the task of helping the nation “replace apathy witht alertness 


and action, complacency with a sense of urgency, and confusion 
with clarification.” 

Harrison, spelling out the nature of the Soviet challenge, warned 
that the U.S. is in a “very critical period” in which the American 
people are not “sufficiently aware” of the gravity of the threat of 
Communist “despotism”-against freedom. For this reason, he said, 
the conference “could not come at a more appropriate time.” (See 
story, Page 5.) 

Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, director of the Intl. Seminar at Harvard, 
pointed out sharply that the U.S. position on Berlin has weakened 
and deteriorated in the past 18 months since the Soviet Union 
provoked the crisis. The recklessness of American military policies 
and the breach in western unity have contributed to this weakness, 
he added. (See story, Page 2.) 

Mgj. Gen. John B. Medaris (U.S. Army retired), recently in 
chargy of the Army’s anti-missile system project, said the U.S. 
defense posture has been plagued by failures in coordination and 
decision in meeting the major threats to national security. He 
enumerated a series of shortcomings and urged action on the Nike- 
Zeus anti-missile system now in advanced development to relieve 
the nation from “the dread shadow of the nuclear bomb suspended 
by the thin thread of an enemy’s rationality.” 

Urges Polaris Missiles 

Medaris specifically recommended the Navy-operated Polaris 
system as offering the “best bet for retaliatory striking power for the 
near future,” commenting that “those who play the numbers racket 
by advocating more and-more I believe are rendering a disservice 
to the country.” (See story, Page 2.) 

Former Deputy Sec. of Defense William C. Foster said it was 
“not only stupid but disgraceful” for the U.S. to measure survival 
of western civilization “in terms of dollars” or in comparison to 
“the aesthetics of tail fins.” Such an attitude, he said, constitutes 
“a betrayal of the hopes and aspirations” of millions who sacrificed 
to bring the nation to its present state as a first-class power. (See 
story, this page.) 

The West was urged by Dr. Ernest C. Grigg, chief of the UN 
Community Development Group, to propound positive standards 
rather than be content with telling the peoples of Africa and the 
Near East only “what we are against.” This latter posture, he said, 
is “sterile and useless” to those nations which are in the midst of a 
great social change. (See story, this page.) 

Prof. David N. Rowe of Yale University said the US. is a 
quarter of a century behind the Soviet in knowledge of Far Eastern 
languages—a fact, he said, which presents a barrier to “the positive 
communication of ideas and knowledge.” (See story, Page 2.) 

A call for a “differently-oriented leadership” in both the U.S. 
and Latin America, in order to break with the status quo and pave 
the way for a Latin American Marshall Plan, was issued by Prof. 
Frank Tannenbaum of Columbia University. (See story, Page 2.) 

The 600 members attending the conference followed the speakers 
closely. At the conclusion of Meany’s keynote, Al Hartnett, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers, urged 
broader cultural relations with the Soviets including exchange 
of trade union delegations. Meany .responded that he would not 
become involved in fraternizing with the killers of millions of workers 
behind the Iron Curtain. (See story, Page 4.) 

Commenting on Kissinger’s speech, Reuther declared that the 
problem with American policy was lack of leadership. He noted 
also that the Soviets will not face up to testing the policy of self- 
determination at the polls because they know that workers —. 
have been exposed to Communist tyranny will not support it 
secret ballot plebiscite. 

AFL-CIO Vice Pres. James B. Carey, speaking after Medaris, 


urged a Marshall-type plan to aid the emerging nations of the world 


insofar as America has established its military deterrence power. 


Labor Urges Realistic Summit Program | 


FREE NATIONS CANNOT retreat on principles at summit meeting, AFL-CIO Pres. George 


Meany declared in speech keynoting labor’s Conference on World Affairs. 


Some of the top experts 


from the field of international relations who addressed 600 delegates at opening session are shown 
with AFL-CIO leaders on platform at New York’s Commodore Hotel. 


‘Disgraceful’ to Allow U.S. to Become 
Second-Class Power, Foster Says 


New York—For the United States to permit itself to become a second-class power, “to measure 
survival of western civilization in terms of dollars, or the value of survival against the aesthetics of tail 
fins, is not only stupid but disgraceful,” former Deputy Sec. of Defense William C. Foster told the 
AFL-CIO Conference on World Affairs. 

In addition, it constitutes “a betrayal of the hopes and aspirations and prayers of millions who 


sacrificed all that we might today? 


even have our present choice,” he 
declared in “an estimate of how we 
are.doing in our foreign policy.” 

“If I sound violent on this point,” 
he added, “I mean to. 

“To shirk, minimize and mean- 
ly handle our foreign aid, to. 
focus on the mistakes and not on 
the accomplishments and oppor- 
tunities, is disgustingly short- 
sighted. . 

“If this nation and its people 
have the sheerest glimmer of the 
utility and. prospect of what our 
foreign aid opens to us we may gain 
a wise and useful perspective on 
the world ahead. I am forced, 
sadly, to comment that the vision 
today seems weak and almost on 
the verge of being ineffective. 


Need for Leadership 


“But the hopeful thing is that 
you men in this room and thou- 
sands like you, men of energy and 
responsibility, men of this century, 


jcan exercise leadership and can 


bring understanding to our people, 
tear the veil of complacency and 
apathy and ignorance from the 
minds of America, and let us act.” 
Foster’s topic was “Essentials 
of an Effective Foreign Policy for 
the United States.” He listed these 
“irreducible essentials”: 

@ “We stand for the concepts 
of freedom which are inherent in us 
because we are the products of 
western civilization.” 

@ “We recognize that we are in 
the minority; that all men do not 
think as we do or share our values. 
Therefore, we support honest in- 
ternational agreements to harmon- 
ize differences without resort to 
force . . . We favor the rule of 
law.” 

@ “We want not one inch of 
ia lands. We want no colonies. 
We deplore unilateral intervention 
by ourselves or anyone else. We 
want no markets except those we 
win by free, honest competition.” 


@ “We favor and seek justice] 


and personal, political, economic 
and social freedom for men every- 
where, including those who lack it 
still within our astional boun- 
daries.” 


@ “We share, indeed we truly 


lead, in the world’s yearning for 
disarmament.” _ 

@ “We favor and actively lead 
in assisting peoples in less developed 
lands to improve their conditions. 

“We must, as I see it, increase 
in amount our resources devoted to 
economic assistance to less devel- 
oped countries and encourage other 
industrialized countries to do the 
same. 

“We must continue military as- 
stance to those allied with us.” 

Foster commented in depth on 
disarmament and on the need for 
aid to undeveloped nations. Dis- 
armament, he said, “is a desirable 
policy, but it is a conditional 
policy.” 

“However, limitation, reduc- 
tion and control of armaments is 
80 Vital to the world’s future that 


we should devote ourselves to- 
wards.finding ways in which we 
can progressively apply it while, 
at the same time, in no way re- 
ducing our relative security posi- 
tion.” 

In discussing assistance programs, 
Foster said that the “revolution of 
rising expectations” accelerating in 
so many parts of the world was “in 
a very real sense” started by the 
United States with its breaking out 
of colonial status, its contributions 
to mass production and mass con- 
sumption, and its current revolu- 
tion in agricultural technology. 

“The gap between our stand- 
ard. of living and that of people 
in the underdeveloped countries, 
is “increasing so rapidly that it 
cannot be other than a source of 
envy and discontent.” 


‘Positive’ Stand Called 
Need in East, Africa 


New York—The West must declare what it stands for if it is to 
find common ground with the peoples of Africa and the Near East 
who are in the midst of a great social change, a United Nations’ 


official has declared. 


Dr. Ernest C. Grigg, chief of the UN Community Development 


Group, warned the AFL-CIO Con-! 
ference on World Affairs that eco- 
nomic progress and freedom are in- 
volved in the change, the outcome 
of which will affect the rest of the 
world, 


“What we are against is sterile 
and useless and has no meaning 
for the peoples of Africa and the 
Near East,” he said. 


“We must declare ourselves for 
the things we stand for and then 
prepare to implement those stand- 
ards without regard to whether the 
methods adopted conform to our 
own notions of how things should 
be done.” 


‘What We Are For 


Grigg proposed the following 
positive standards as a way of mak- 
ing clear “what we are for rather 
than what we are against”: 


“We are for the full development. 


of the legitimate national aspirations 


of people everywhere. 

“We are for equal opportunity 
for individuals and states. 

“We are for an improved stand- 
ard of living for the underprivi- 
leged. 

“We are for the dignity of the 
individual. 

“We will do what we can in 
individual instances to aid in the 
achievement of these goals. 

“We will exert ourselves to help 
create a world climate in which it 
is possible for all countries to work 
toward these en 

The revolution sweeping Africa 
and the Near East, Griggs said, will 
generate frictions compounded “of 
past indignities, of newborn unac- 
customed freedoms, of differing sets 
of superficial values, of personal 
ambitions, of justifiable suspicions, 
of former affiliations, of pride and 
prejudice.” ° 
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Page Four 


AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, APRIL 23, 1960 - 


PART OF CROWD of 600 delegates to AFL-CIO World Affairs Conference is shown packed into 
banquet room at New York’s Commodore Hotel to hear American labor’s broad-ranging program 


for peace and freedom. 


In Battle with Tyranny: 


New Policy Needed, 
Reuther Tells Parley 


New York—Free world labor is the “most effective anti-Com- 
munist force in the world” and wherever labor is strong the forces 
of tyranny are “weak and without influence,” AFL-CIO Vice Pres, 


Walter P. Reuther declared here. 


In a speech introducing Undersec. of State Douglas Dillon, 


© |Reuther declared that the new’ 


At speaker’s lectern is Vice Pres. George M. Harrison, chairman of 


AFL-CIO Committee on Intl. Affairs, who was chairman of conference. . 


Stand Firm on Principles, Meany 
World Negotiators 


Urges Free 


(Continued from Page 1) 
should negotiate with Soviet Rus- 
sia at the summit and at every other 
level. But let us negotiate as real- 
ists.” 

No ‘Pious Platitudes’ 

He warned that official com- 
muniques from the summit “pay- 
ing lip service to pious platitudes” 
would serve no good cause, that 
“smiling photographs and_ public 
handshakes can perpetuate a mon- 
strous fraud if they do not symbol- 
ize anything deeper than surface 
politeness.” 

Meany pointed out that there 
“is no magic formula in sight for 
the immediate solution of the 
major problems that beset our 
world. The best we can hope 
for is a gradual subsiding of in- 
ternational tensions through a 
step-by-step program of acts of 
good faith by both sides. The 
road to peace is an uphill climb 
all the way.” 


Meany outlined in his keynote 
a specific nine-point program in- 
cluding adequate military strength 
for the free world “to defeat any 
aggressor”; revitalizing and broad- 
ening NATO; stronger U.S. leader- 
ship in promoting peaceful use of 
atomic energy; elimination of colo- 
nialism; reduction of armaments 
coupled with inspection guarantees; 
strengthening the UN; free elec- 
tions in all world areas or terri- 
tories in dispute including Berlin; 
closer ties between the U.S. and 
Latin America; and stepped up eco- 
nomic growth in the U.S. 

Examining the background 
against which the summit confer- 
ences are taking place, Meany 
sketched the potential awaiting 
mankind in eliminating hunger and 
disease, providing decent homes 
and adequate clothing for all the 
world. Illiteracy and ignorance can 
be wiped out in a generation or 
two and we are now witnessing 
the beginning of the end of color 
“as a divisive force in society. At 
last the world will recognize only 
one race—the human race.” 


Goals Are Attainable 
These goals are attainable in our 
times, the AFL-CIO president said, 
if the “great negative potential in 
world affairs today,” atomic war or 
cold war, military war or economic 
war, is removed. The “continuing 
threat to human survival and prog- 
ress stems from one source and one 

source only—Soviet Russia.” 


In the final analysis, Meany 
said, the outlook for world peace 
and freedom “depends primarily 
on our own efforts. We can- 
not bank on any Soviet conces- 
sions given in false coin.” 

Comparing the U.S. and Soviet 
intentions, Meany noted that 
“America has no aggressive designs 
now or in the future against Soviet 
Russia. No other free nation en- 
tertains such foolhardy notions. If 
there can be any one certainty in 
international affairs, it is this—that 
the free world is willing to live and 
let live.” 

In contrast the Soviet record is 
one of repudiating every agree- 
ment with her former allies, 
Meany said, and suppressing 
“with brutal and overpowering 
force” revolutions in Hungary, 
Poland and East Germany. 

Moscow, he added, “invented 
and initiated the cold war” and 
while there have been “changes of 


, 


faces in the Kremlin” there is “not 
one scrap of evidence of any change 
in the fundamental Communist de- 
termination to dominate the entire 
world by every available method, 
even war.’ 

The Soviet record, he empha- 
sized, is a “record of deeds that 
cannot be justified by any words.” 

AFL-CIO. Vice Pres. James B. 
Carey, speaking from the rostrum 
after Meany’s speech, charged that 
the Eisenhower Administration had 
left the country ill-prepared for 
summit conferences. 


He criticized the preoccupation 
with budget-balancing that denied 
workers in America feasible social 
gains and accused the Administra- 
tion of comparable indolence in 
preparing for the major internation- 
al conferences. 

He warned that the spread of 
atomic weapons to France and pos- 
sibly to Germany and Red China 


power struggle is not for supremacy 
but for survival, and that in this 
struggle military power is a “nega- 
tive aspect of foreign policy that 
buys time” so that an offensive can 
be mounted on the political, eco- 
nomic and social fronts to win over 
tyranny. 

“We will prevail,” he said, “by 
demonstrating that our society 
can provide solutions. ... Peace 
or freedom cannot be made se- 
cure in a vacuum.” 

The free world is losing ground 
in the struggle for the uncommitted 
nations, he added, because “we're 
not really trying.” Our policies 
“are shaped in the image of our 
fears not of our hopes,” and in too 
many areas we are identified with 
the forces defehding the status 
quo, “a status quo that is unac- 
ceptable.” 

Everywhere humanity is on the 
march, he said, and this country 
must move with it. 

We must identify ourselves 
still more sympathetically with 
the rise of nations in Asia and 
Africa and wherever peoples are 
striving for social justice and 
freedom, he continued. 

He warned against letting this 
country be identified in other lands 
as one in which “second-class citi- 
zenship” can survive. 

As part of a total effort to win 
the peace Reuther urged a national 
list of priorities topped by an inten- 
sive effort to improve and extend 
education to meet the Soviet chal- 
lenge and a complete identification 


of the U.S. with the global struggle 
to eliminate racism, to, stamp’ out 
the master race theory and to “give 
us moral credentials in the world.” 


More Emphasis Needed 

In the foreign area there is a 
need for a greater emphasis on wip- 
ing out hunger by making full use 
of our food surpluses and creating 
regional world granaries to provide 
food capital for those countries that 
need it, Reuther said. 

He urged greater channeling 
of efforts through the United 
Nations and creation of scholar- 
ships for Americans and other 
peoples to create a “UN Peace 
Corps” to serve in economic, 
technical and social assistance 
roles around the globe. 


Reuther called also for exertion 
of every effort to set up a ban on 
nuclear testing with a universal in- 
spection and control system. He 
urged that the Chinese Communist 
problem be considered realistically 
because no arms agreements can be 
made effective if they are outside 
such a pact. 


“Our potential to fight and win 
wars must be used to battle and 
win the peace,” Reuther declared. 

He added that labor must lead 
the way in bringing about full em- 
ployment and full production for 
peace as it has in the past for war. 

The major task, he concluded, is 
to shake the country out of its com- 
placency and mobilize it completely 
= mew battle for peace and ‘freo- 
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Meany Again Rejects 
Red Union Exchanges 


New York—A vigorous exchange on the question of meetings 
with so-called ‘representatives of Soviet workers featured discussion 
of AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany’s keynote address at the federa- 


tion’s World Affairs Conference. 


Meany rejected a proposal by Al Hartnett, secretary-treasurer of 


was a serious threat to peace. 


Labor’s Goal of Peace and Freedom 
Emphasized in Nine-Point Program 


The following nine-point program to secure 
peace and freedom was outlined by AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany at the federation’s Confer- 
ence on World Affairs in New York City: 


1 Our country and the free world must acquire 

adequate military strength to deter and, if nec- 
essary, to defeat any aggressor. What we need, 
not what it costs, must be the determining factor. 


NATO must be revitalized and broadened 
into an organization for promoting effective 
economic scientific and cultural—as well as mili- 
tary—cooperation among its member states. 
3 America should exert stronger leadership in 
an international program to promote peaceful 
uses of atomic energy, harnessed to modern in- 


dustrial techniques. 
4, Colonialism must be systematically eliminated 
and the nations thus gaining independence 
assisted in raising the living standards of their 
people through industrial and agricultural devel- 
opment. Only an unceasing struggle against ra- 
cial discrimination in the United States will enable 
our country, as a democracy with anti-colonialist 
traditions, to win the full trust and support of the 
captive peoples of Africa, Asia and Europe. 
5 Every effort must be made to secure even 
limited reduction of armament, provided ef- 
fective international inspection is guaranteed. Our 
goal should be the banning of military atomic 
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tests, an end to production of nuclear and other 

weapons of mass destruction and the genuine 

reduction of land, sea and air forces. 

6 The UN should be strengthened as an instru- 
ment of world peace, and empowered to im- 

plement its decision on vital international prob- 


lems. 
7 Under UN supervision, free elections should 
be held in every area or territory in dispute— 
in Asia and Africa, as well as in Europe—to set- 
tle existing problems peacefully, democratically 
and finally. This is the only just and practical 
method for the re-unification of Germany and, 
thereby, the solution of the Berlin problem. 
8 It is most urgent that America cement closer 
ties with our Latin American neighbors on a 
basis of equality. By helping to promote eco- 
nomic development and to raise living standards, 
we can strengthen democratic forces, discourage 


dictatorships and unite the continent as a more 
effective stronghold of peace, freedom and well- 


being. 

9 Our government, together with private in- 
dustty, should pursue a clear-cut policy of 

stepped-up economic growth. Only thus can we 


- meet the needs of the defense program and our 


increasing population. Only thus can we carry 
out our obligations to preserve peace and promote 
a better way of life for mankind. 


@ the Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers, that American union 
spokesmen should “think of includ- 
ing exchange meetings on a con- 
structive basis” in a cultural pro- 
gram with spokesmen of Soviet 
labor groups. 

“We cannot ignore the exist- 
ence of the Communist forces,” 
Hartnett said, and people in the 
free world and the Communist 
countries “should learn to live 
together through association.” 

Meany bluntly replied that “when 
you exchange on a cultural level” 
with spokesmen from other coun- 
tries “you must have someone to 
talk to, and there are no representa- 
tives of unions in Soviet Russia— 
only representatives of the govern- 
ment.” 

“We have an obligation to the 


_|workers behind the Iron Curtain, 


millions of. whom were once free 
and are now prisoners of a vicious 
dictatorship,” he declared. “They 
hope some day again to be free; 
they look to you as workers to help 
them. 

“We must think how they would 
feel if we fraternized and socialized 
with their captors, their jailors. 

“The so-called representatives 
of Soviet unions are government 
officials who tell the workers 
what jobs they can have, how 
much to produce, where they can 
live. 

“Let them talk to representatives 
of our government if they want to 
talk. They’re not going to talk to 


| me.” 
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Goals Are ‘Prosperity, Freedom’: 


Dillon Pledges Firm Stand 
On Berlin, Warns Soviets 


New York—Pledging that the U.S. will stand firm at upcoming summit conferences on the future 
of Berlin, Undersec. of State Douglas Dillon called for wholehearted support of this nation’s “deliber- 
ate effort to influence the forces of history” toward a worldwide expansion of prosperity and freedom. 

Dillon acknowledged “considerable evidence that the Soviets, like ourselves, are conscious of dangers 
and wish to reduce the risks of ~~ war.” 


By Willard Shelton 


through negotiation.” 

But he also warned the AFL-| 
CIO World Affairs Conference here 
that we cannot sacrifice principles 
in Berlin or elsewhere which “we 
deem right and just.” 

He served notice that the West- 
erm powers would not allow West 
Berlin to be “sold into slavery” 
and said that the Soviet Union 
was “skating on very thin ice” in 
repeated threats to sign a separate 
peace treaty with East Germany 
unless the West capitulated on 
Berlin. 

A first imperative of our policy, 
he said, is “to maintain our mili- 
tary strength” as a deterrent against 
nuclear war, and a second is to 
“maintain and reinforce our collec- 
tive security defense pacts with 
nearly half a hundred nations” to 
deter the Communists from seek- 
ing military expansion, as in 
Korea, through local aggressions. 

No issue on earth is “more crit- 
ical” than the fate of Berlin, Dillon 
declared, because it represents a 
crucial test of our own firmness of 
purpose and of Soviet good faith. 

It would be “highly optimistic” 
to think that summit conferences 
offer a bright prospect of early 
agreement on Berlin, the undersec- 
retary said. 


Challenges Khrushchev 


He bluntly charged Soviet Pre- 
mier: Nikita Khrushchev with re- 
cent s ements “far removed from 
the fafcts,* and challenged the So- 
viet claim that the so-called “ab- 
normal” situation should be solved 
by declaring Berlin a free city. 

The situation is “indeed ab- 
normal,” he said, because of 
artificial separation of East Berlin- 
ers from West Berliners and of 
East Germans, dominated by So- 
viet arms, from the Federal Re- 
public. 


World Conference 
Hailed by Adenauer 


New York—The AFL- 
CIO Conference on World 
Affairs here drew a salute 
from the Chancellor of the 
.German Federal Republic, 
Konrad Adenauer. 

In a cable sent to federa- 


tion Pres. Georgg Meany and 
foi tk tie cocencd, Aae 
nauer said: 


“The unswerving position 
of the American trade union 
movement is of great signifi- 
cance to the entire free world. 

“J wish the conference on 
world affairs full success and 
to you and all its participants 
best regards.” 


to self-determination “is exposed 
as an empty gesture” when it is not 
applied to Berlin and Germany, he 
declared. 

The U.S., Dillon said, is “not 
prepared to begin the process of 
liquidating ‘left-overs’ from 
World War Ii by permitting the 
isolation and engulfment of West 
Berlin.” 

Dillon paid high tribute to 
American labor for its support of 
programs to aid the economically 
underdeveloped nations and the 
work of the AFL-CIO through the 
Intl. Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions in assisting free labor or- 
ganizations in other parts of the 
world. 

The Soviet emphasis on econom- 
ic penetration, he told the confer- 
ence, presents an even greater 
challenge to U.S. labor and free 
unions abroad. 

“The task of American labor in 
making its experience of economic 


The government, he said, is “seeking to verify this 


framework understandable to the 
newly-developing countries is a 
challenge that will muster all the 
ingenuity and perseverance it can 
muster,” the undersecretary de- 
clared. 

“Free labor is in an especially fa- 
vored position to bring this message 
to the workers of the developing 
countries and to point up the illu- 
sory nature of the Communist ap- 
peal to achieve economic develop- 
ment at the cost of personal and 
national freedom,” he continued. 

Dillon emphasized what he 
called three major aspects of our 
foreign policy: 

@ Preservation of the strength 
and liberty of the free world against 
the Sino-Soviet imperialist drive. 

@ Efforts to keep “the fierce and 
inescapable struggle to which we 
have been challenged by the So- 
viets from exploding into war.” 


Israeli ports. 


@ “Our long-range search for a 
world order capable of securing 
peace with justice and freedom.” 

He warned that despite Soviet 
talk of “peaceful coexistence,” there 
is no evidence that “Communist ex- 
pansionist ambitions have altered 
in the slightest.” 

“Their present. emphasis on 
non-military measures does not 
mean that the struggle will be 
less intense or the stakes less im- 
portant,” he continued. “The 
primary issue today is nothing 
less than the survival of free men 
in a free society. 


“We can and must demonstrate 
that freedom works—that it, better 
then communism, can mobilize hu- 
man energies and bring about 
equitable sharing of the fruits of 
labor. 

“We can and must bury the So- 
viet myth that our system is de- 
cadent? while communism is the 


The Soviet pretense of devotion 


Labor Has ‘Vital Stake’ in Meeting 
Soviet Threat, Harrison Tells Forum 


New York—American labor has “the most vital stake in the struggle between democracy and 
dictatorship,” AFL-CIO Vice Pres. George M. Harrison told the federation’s World Affairs Conference 


here. 


Speaking as chairman of the AFL-CIO Committee on Intl. Affairs and chairman of the conference, 
Harrison said that the period leading up to “summit” meetings with the Soviet Union and other 


advancement in a democratic 


‘wave of the future.’ ” 


boycott of ships which touch at 
Israeli ports, is being honored by 
the Longshoremen. 

Charging that the Nasser 
blacklist threatens job oppor- 
tunities of American seamen and 
others dependent on the mer- 
chant marine, the two unions 
urged the U. S. government to 
act to restore international law 
and freedom of the seas. 

If necessary, they said, the gov- 
ernment should bar the Navy from 
purchasing oil in any port which 
blacklists American ships and 
should stop shipments of publicly- 
owned farm surpluses to any black- 
listing nation. 

“The government may do noth- 
ing,” declared SIU Pres. Paul Hall, 
“but we don’t believe the American 
public will swallow this without a 
murmur. Certainly, American mar- 
itime workers do not intend to take 


THE CLEOPATRA, an Egyptian passenger-cargo ship tied up at 
Pier 16 on New York’s East River, is picketed in protest against 
Pres. Gamal Abdel Nasser’s blacklist of ships which stopped at 


Seafarers and Longshoremen unions welcomed the 
Cleopatra and Egyptian seamen, but charge Nasser’s policies threaten | 
seamen’s jobs and freedom of the seas. 


Seafarers’ Picket Line | 
Protests Arab Blacklist 


New York—American maritime workers greeted Cleopatra, an 
Egyptian passenger-cargo ship, with picket signs protesting Pres. 
Gamal Abdel Nasser’s blacklisting of American ships and thereby 
set off a storm which raged from the East River’s Pier 16 to Cairo. 
A Seafarers’ picket line, maintained since Apr. 13 in protest. 


against the United Arab. Republic’s?— 


this sitting down.” 

The picketing of the Cleopatra 
produced these reactions: 

@ In New York, Federal Judge 
Thomas F. Murphy was due to 
rule on whether federal courts have 
jurisdiction over a request by the 
vessel’s owner, the Khedivial Mail 
Line of Alexandria, for a prelimi- 
mary injunction to ban picketing. 
The two unions are opposing the 
shipowner’s move. 


nations revealed both “an impera~‘ 
tive challenge to find the means of 
survival” and a “growing desire of 
all peoples for peace.” 


The free world, he declared, 
“must develop the purpose, the 
plan and the power to meet the 
Communist challenge and _ its 
subversive conspiracy” aimed at 
world domination, 

He continued: 


“Our job at this conference is to 
help our country replace apathy 
with alertness and action, compla- 
cency with a sense of urgency and 
confusion with clarification.” 

Members of American labor, 
Harrison told the conference, 
are ordinary citizens with a de- 
. Votion to freedom. 

“We want peace with freedom, 
not the peace of the prison or the 
cemetery.” 


Sees ‘Grave Threat’ 


Spelling out the nature of the 
Soviet challenge, Harrison warned 
that we are now in a “very critical 
Period” in which “the threat of 
Communist despotism against free- 
dom is terribly grave.” “Too few 
Americans are sufficiently aware of 


the seriousness” of the threat, he 
declared, 


The Khrushchev dictatorship 
“has never hidden its unrelenting 
determination to dominate the 
world and remold it on the Soviet 
pattern,” he continued. 


“No free trade union move- 
ment can exist without democ- 
racy. Nor can democracy sur- 
vive anywhere, for any length of 
time without a strong free trade 
union movement.” 

It is in this spirit, he said, that 
the AFL-CIO called the conference 
to furnish a forum for outstanding 
leaders in the field of world affairs. 

“The opinions expressed by the 
speakers,” he pointed out, might or 
might not “be in accord with those 
of the AFL-CIO” and might be 
accepted, rejected or modified by 
the 600 union representatives at- 
tending the conference. 

But “experience has taught us,” 
he declared, “that the weakening or 
destruction of freedom anywhere 
serves the undermining and over- 
throw of freedom everywhere .. . 
free labor has been the first target 
of every dictatorship.” 

“The issues the diplomats will 
discuss at ‘summit’? meetings vi- 
tally concern all of us—in the 


smallest isolated village no less 
than.in the biggest cities,” he 
said in his opening remarks. 
The AFL-CIO conference, there- 
fore, “could not come at a more 
appropriate time.” 
American labor has always 
fought dictatorship, he said, and 
opposed “Bolshevism, Fascism, Na- 
ziism, Falangism and Peronism 
from the very outset.” 
It has fought hunger and disease 
as well, Harrison said, and has held 
that “there is no room for colonial- 
ism in a free world.” 


@ In Cairo, U.S. Ambassador 
G. Frederick Reinhart made sev- 
eral visits to the UAR Foreign Of- 
fice in connection with the case. 
It was understood he explained that 
court procedure takes time. Mean- 
while, the Cairo press reported that 
Arab dockworkers in Port Said and 
Alexandria have threatened to boy- 
cott visiting U.S. ships. 

@ In Damascus, the Syrian Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions ordered 
picketing of all American cargo 
ships in retaliation for picketing of 
the Cleopatra. 


Meany Reaffirms Labor 
Support of Free Society 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany closed the World Affairs 
Conference with a pledge that brought the delegates to their 
feet cheering. 

Meany declared that “in the finest traditions of the trade 
union movement American labor in the trying days ahead will 
rise fully to the occasion and demonstrate its belief in a 
society of free men in a society of free people.” 

He made the pledge after reading from the speech presented 
earlier in the conference by Maj. Gen. John B. Medaris (Ret.) 
that “to win the struggle for peace will require patriotism of 


@ From Tel Aviv came reports 
of a favorable reaction in govern- 
ment circles and messages of con- 
gratulations to the SIU from Hista- 
drut, the Israeli Federation of 
Labor. 

The New York Shipping Associ- 
ation protested to the ILA that the 
picket line was for a “political pur- 
pose” and charged the union with 
violating the no-strike clause in its 
contract. 

Capt. William V. Bradley, ILA 
president, replied that the Cleopatra 
was “a hot ship” and said he doubt- 
ed longshoremen would work the 
vessel even if thé picket line was 
removed. 

Hall lashed U.S. government 
agencies for “stringing along with 
Nasser” in the blacklisting despite 
a press conference statement re- 
cently by Pres. Eisenhower that it 
is “certainly not our policy” to take 
part in such discrimination. 

Hall said the Dept. of Agricul- 
ture still has a charter clause that 
bars American freighters which 
have traded with Israel from carry- 
ing government-financed farm sur- 
plus cargoes to the Middle East. 


Hall recalled that the SIU- 
manned tanker Kern Hills was 
forced out of business due to 
the blacklist. The Danish-flag 
freighter Inge Toft, he said, was. 
detained nine months and _ its 
cargo confiscated, drawing pro- 
tests from the seamen’s section 
of the Scandinavian Transport 
Workers’ Federation. 


Californians to 
Honor Haggerty 


San Francisco—Pres. Clark Kerr 
and President-emeritus Robert Gor- 
don Sproul of the University of 
California will be special guests at 
the C. J. (Neil) Haggerty Testimo- 
nial Dinners scheduled in May. 

The twin $100 a plate dinners in 
honor of Haggerty, former secre- 
tary-treasurer of the California 
Labor Federation and now presi- 
dent of the AFL-CIO Building and 
Construction Trades Dept., will be 
held May 19 in San Francisco and 
May 23 in Los Angeles. 

The net proceeds will go to help 
establish the Earl Warren Legal 
Center on the Berkeley campus of 
the University of California, the 
first such center in the West. Hag- 
gerty is a regent of the university, 
having been named to that post by 


the highest order.” 


‘| Chief Justice Warren when the 


latter was governor of California, 
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Needed: A Sami of Urgency 


. AS THE LEADERS of the frée world speed from capital to capital 


for-almost endless consultations in preparation for the summit 
conferences and Khrushchev continues his traveling salesman routine 
several viewpoints are observable. 

One is that the summit will solve all the oroblidens’ of the world, 
come up with pat solutions and answers that will remove the threat 
of nuclear annihilation. 

Another is a dragging apathy, an unconcerned complacency 
that best summarizes as a “so-what” attitude. 

There is a third approach, a concerned approach that says in 
effect as long as there are talks the world will continue intact. 

__ There is obviously no short cut to world peace and freedom. 
There are no easy solutions that would not involve a chipping 
away at the democratic concept of freedom. The road to world 
peace is a complex path crisscrossed with booby traps that can 
trigger either a nuclear war or a loss of democratic rights. 

This means an alert nation, a nation with a sense of urgency of 
purpose and direction, concerned with something more than the ful- 
fillment of material desires and the consumption of mountainous 
piles of goods. The bomb will not go away and neither will the 
constant threat of a world run by men who sneer at the concept of 
democracy. 

A sense of urgency and a’sense ‘ot realism based on the needs and 
the aspirations of the peoples of the free world can produce at the 
summit some possible easing of tensions. 

A free world dedicated to the preservation of freedom and 
democratic values can touch off a realistic campaign to obliterate 
hunger, poverty, disease, illiteracy, racism and ignorance, the 
factors that lead to wars and freedom-wrecking dictatorships. 

American labor is prepared to make a maximum contribution 
to that campaign; this is a war worth fighting. But it cannot be 
waged effectively with a pollyannish or an apathetic attitude. 


Upholding the Right to Picket 


HE RIGHT TO FREEDOM OF SPEECH, so plainly and 


clearly stated in the Constitution, apparently has to be spelled} = 


out time and again when it comes to peaceful picketing. 

In two cases this week, one before the U.S. Supreme Court and 
the other: before a National Labor Relations Board trial examiner, 
the issue was decided in cases where even challenging the right of 
peaceful picketing is beyond comprehension. 

In the court case, a Panama steamship company challenged the 
right of American seamen to picket a Liberian-registered ship 
putting in at American ports—picketing to protest the low wages 
and the miserable working conditions aboard the ship. The court 
ruled that any ship that voluntarily enters American waters sub- 
jects itself to American laws and jurisdictions. 

In the case before the NLRB examiner a three-year-old picket 
line of the Hotel Workers at the swank Stork Club in New York 
was in question. With the passage of the Landrum-Griffin Act last 
year the NLRB general counsel moved to stop the pickets on the 
grounds that recognition picketing violated the new law. 

The examiner found that the picketing was lawful as an ex- 
pression of free speech. 

Both rulings—although the examiner’s is not final—point up the 
right of workers to advise and inform the public that there are 
unfair employers operating under substandard conditions—the right 
of free speech guaranteed in the Constitution. 

How many more rulings are necessary to make this point clear? 
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Still a Long Way fo Go: 


The following is excerpted from an article by 
Harry Fleischman of the Jewish Labor Committee 
which appeared in the April 18th issue of the New 
Leader. 


ye GEORGE MEANY, AFL-CIO presi- 
dent, was quizzed by reporters on Adam 
Clayton Powell’s prospective assumption of the 
chairmanship of the House Labor Committee, his 
characteristically blunt reply: “I think it’s terrible” 
exploded on the front pages of the nation’s Negro 
newspapers. Meany’s criticism of Powell’s al- 
leged “racism” and record of absenteeism in 
Congress was brushed off as “irrelevant.” 


The National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, which a year or two ago said, 
“We deplore and dissociate ourselves from the 
banner of extreme racialism raised by Mr. Pow- 
ell,” this time joined other Negro groups to defend 
Powell and hit Meany. Negro papers asked rhe- 
torically, “Why hasn’t Meany ever attacked Gra- 
ham Barden (the House Committee’s retiring 
Dixiecrat chairman) or Sen. Eastland of Missis- 
sippi?” ignoring the fact that Meany has repeatedly 
denounced Southern white racists. 

Unhappily, prejudice has become ingrained 
so deeply in all of us that only Negroes may 
safely criticize other Negroes; only Jews other 
Jews; only unionists other unionists—without 
being charged with bias. 


NOBODY CAN DENY that labor has a long 
way to go to bring about an era of equality for 
all within every union and within all unionized 
industries, Yet it must also be admitted that 
labor has broken down many of the barriers to 
job equality for workers of every race, creed and 
national origin. Has any other national institution 
—including the church, business and political 
parties—done as much? 

Democratic and Republican national conven- 
tions have gone on record for Federal fair em- 
ployment practice laws, yet no such bills have 
been passed by Congress. Unlike the labor move- 
ment, not a single U.S. national manufacturers’ 
or trade association has a civil rights policy, a 
civil rights program or any staff to advance fair 
employment opportunities in industry. 

All the major religious denominations inveigh 
strongly against segregation, but many a minis- 
ter ruefully concedes that 11 o’clock Sunday 
morning is the nation’s most segregated hour 


of the week, Unious, too, are faced with the 


Labor's Role in Fighting Bias 
Seen as Refutation of Critics 


problem of closing the gap between a\ficial 
policies and actual practices. 


AND NEGRO WORKERS are justifiably im- 
patient. For almost a hundred years since the 
Emancipation Proclamation, discrimination -has 
continued. Negroes are still the last to be hired 
and the first to be fired. 

Negro unionists are still skeptical as to how 
fast labor will move to wipe out bias. But they 
recognize that not only white unionists keep some 
locals segregated. The American Federation of 
Musicians has 40-odd Negro locals, many of 
which have resisted merger efforts by the parent 
union. Officials of such locals are concerned 
about their fate in merged unions where the white 
membership is much larger; members are worried 
about representation at union conventions. 

Recognizing these legitimate concerns, A. Philip 
Randolph insists that “it does not follow that a 
merger of a racially segregated union with a white 
union will always result in a complete elimination 
of colored officials.” As if to underscore this 
point, the first Negro president of an integrated 


lodge in the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks was | 


elected last January in West New York, N. J. He 
won by a margin of two to one over a white oppo- 
nent, although two-thirds of the jodge’s almost 
1,000 members are white. 

While union membership composition is largely 
determined by employer hiring policy, unions have 


rejected the “easy out” of failing to advocate laws 


banning discrimination in employment. The 
AFL-CIO. and many of its affiliates have cam- 
paigned vigorously for state and local fair em- 
ployment practice laws, which make refusal to 
hire, on the grounds of race or creed, a law 
violation. 

Yet Negro union leaders and civil rights organ- 
izations insist that labor’s progress is still inade- 
quate, and the AFL-CIO Executive Council shares 
this view. But the latter has been hampered by 
a lack of punitive power to remove discriminatory 
practices—except to recommend expulsion, which 
it is understandably reluctant to do. 

Its reluctance stems from the fact that expul- 
sion does not end discrimination, it only removes 
the discriminatory union from the house of labor, 
where the AFL-CIO’s powers of persuasion caf 
no longer be fruitful. Persuasion, unfortunately, 
takes a long time, especially when deep-rooted cus- 
toms are involved. But the Council has tackled 
the problem and is trying to provide more effective 
and speedy tactics, 
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Morgan Says: 


gee 


Regulatory Officials Still : 
from Industry 


Accept Favors. 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EDT.) 


OW IT COMES TO LIGHT that the chair- 
man and two other members of the Federal 
Power Commission flew from Washington to Lou- 
isiana and back last month 
in the private plane of a 
gas pipeline company 
which had $45 million in 
rate increases up before 
the commission. 

This was no junket or 
pleasure trip, says Chair- 
man Jerome K. Kuyken- 
dali, “it was an errand of 
mercy. ...” The wings 
for the errand were 
thoughtfully provided by Morgan 
Pres. Ed Parkes of United Gas Pipe Line so Com- 
missioners Kuykendall, Arthur Kline and Freder- 
ick Steuck could attend the funeral of fellow FPC 
member John B. Hussey in Shreveport. 


The chairman didn’t think the government 
would pay for such a trip and he didn’t have the 


- money to afford it personally. What a merci- 


ful, unmercenary gesture then for the head of 
the country’s largest gas pipeline company to 
provide his plane for the commissioners, before 


whom, just one week earlier, he had placed an ~ 


application for an $11.5 million rate increase, 
latest in a series totaling 45 million! Reflect- 
ing their common sense of values, the chairman 
of the House legislative oversight subcommittee, 
Oren Harris of Arkansas, approved the trip in 
adwhyace. (73et | 7 ee ca 


With due respect to the dead, this touching 
testimony to the gas industry’s heart reminds me 
of the wakes Irish politicians used to hold for de- 
parted colleagues in order, incidentally of course, 


.to cement their constituencies with sympathy. 


The now ex-chairman of the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission, John Doerfer, made his 
shallow-water cruise on the yacht of a television 
tycoon for fun. The power commissioners traveled 
in a gas mogul’s plane for the sombre purpose of 
afuneral. And in each instance, of course, public 
interest was objectively served. 


Washington Reports: 


Congress Seen Still to Face 
Major Issues Before Quitting 


HEALTH ‘INSURANCE for the aged, school 
construction, improvement of the federal 
minimum wage law, aid to depressed areas, farm- 
ing, housing and reclamation are major issues that 
Congress must act upon before adjournment, ac- 
cording to Rep. Gerald R. Ford, Jr, (R-Mich.), 
and Rep. Richard Bolling (D-Mo.). 


“I think we have a fair chance of getting 
something within the social security system that 
will start to take care of the dreadful health 
problems of our older citizens,” Bolling de- 
clared on Washington Reports to the People, 
AFL-CIO public service program heard on 
more than 300 radio stations. 


“It will be a close, tough fight. I think: we 

aa move along the lines set down in the Forand 
ill.”” 

Ford doubted that the Forand bill in its present 
form will become law. However, “the whole area 
of medical and surgical assistance for the aged 
Must be acted upon, if not in this session, in the 
very near future,” he asserted. 


IN RECKONING on what Congress has done 
% far in the second session of the 86th Congress, 
both congressmen said that the civil rights measure 
is not all they would have liked but it will aid in 
Protecting a basic right, the right to vote. 


ness on behalf of the United States.” 


; Kuykendall scenario. 


- that it is “the second civil rights bill in 85 years.” 


AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. ¢., SATURDAY, APRIL 23, 1960 
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PERHAPS EVEN MORE than that of the 
FCC, the Federal Power Commission’s record 
reflects the fascinating process by which the ethi- 


cal standards of government regulatory agencies} 


are expediently squeezed to fit the purposes of 
special interests. 

In 1954, Kuykendall issued an FPC code of 
conduct discouraging acceptance by any commis- 
sion employe of “any valuable gift, favor or serv- 
ice from any person with whom he transacts busi- 
Yet when 
questioned by the Harris committee ‘about a 1953 
tour he took of the Southwest in another gas com- 


pany plane, Kuykendall testified, “that was not}. 


entertainment at all. That was an sn 
tour.” 

In a first-class job of digging, reporter Wancta 
Unna cited in the Washington Post, 10 separate 
instances of apparent Power Commission bias in 
favor of industry over the public. “. . . There 
has been increasing cause to wonder,” Unna re- 
ports, “whether the FPC is still a regulatory 
agency on behalf of the public, or a referee on 
behalf of the industry; a quasi-judicial body or 
perhaps an oil-gas-power chamber of commerce 
endowed with federal prestige and sponsorship.” 

No advocate of socialism, creeping or other- 
wise, Fortune Magazine last fall charged the 
Federal Power Commission’s fumbling reluct- 
ance to tackle its job of regulation “has created 
confusion bordering on chaos.” 


Some confusion surrounding the backstage con- 
tacts of Attorney Thomas Corcoran with FPC 
commissioners on another gas pipeline rate case 
may be clarified when he testifies before the leg- 
islative oversight inquiry in three weeks. Pressure 
on the Power Commission is not a clean-cut par- 
tisan issue. In fields where financial stakes are 
so high, the influence of petroleum and power 
empires has touched Republicans and Democrats 
alike. Corcoran is a Democrat, once a key New 
Dealer, more recently interested in the presiden- 
tial prospects of Sen. Lyndon Johnson. 


Pundits have called Johnson’s identification 
with gas and oil interests a principal obstacle to 
his candidacy. An ironic fact is that many gas 
and oil men, in and out of Texas, consider the 
majority leader too liberal for them. What a 
timely, tailor-made opportunity for Sen, Johnson 
to drive that little-known point home now with 

a clear statement of his own views — the pious 


Ford called it a step forward. Bolling noted 


The Michigan congressman said that as he saw 
it, a school construction bill should “give assist- 
ance on the basis of local need and demonstrated 
effort.” 


Bolling asserted there has been an urgent need | § 
for federal aid for school construction for more | 


than 10 years, 


“We face a problem with the President,” he 
“Despite the fact that the House bill is in|: 


said. 
essence the same that Mr. Eisenhower recom- 
mended several years ago, it’s hard to say what 
he will do about it.” 

Sack adit ite Daina aii adiah-een 
housing bills, “one that would make it easier to 
get mortgage money, and another that would be 
more comprehensive. There'll be difficulty on 
both in Congress, and we also face the problem 
of a presidential veto.” 


He said most members of Congress hope to}: 


adjourn by. July 4 to make way for the national 
conventions, 


“Then we can, after the conventions, go out] ' 


and defend or attack what has been done rather 
than come back after the conventions,” he said. 
“I think we can really finish if we put our nose 


—irs vour— 


WASHINGTON 


ONE OF THE REASONS the mutual security and similar foreiga 
aid proposals face trouble in Congress each year is that the Eisen- 
hower Administration is vulnerable to a tharge that it advocates 
“spending money” to help out “foreigners” in regard to schools, 
depressed areas, depressed economic conditions and public health 
while it opposes or limits such programs at home. 

It is not the foreign programs that are vulnerable so much as the 
Administration, 

The case for so-called “foreign aid” is a strong one, indeed an 
unanswerable one, and there is every reason to believe that the 
proper kind of leadership could obtain expansion of the program 
rather than the now-familiar paring down process. 

Congress doesn’t hand out taxpayers’ money to peoples else- 
where without being completely confident that the purposes of the 
aid are both understood and affirmatively supported by the voters. 

The record shows that when such programs are presented by the 
President with imagination and vigor, our people respond generous- 
ly. It was true at the time of the postwar British loan, of the 
Marshall Plan and its immediate successors, of Mr. Truman’s Point 
Four Program of 1949, 


* * 8 
IT IS ALSO TRUE, however, that foreign aid is harder to gain 
support for when the same Administration that urges it is subject 
to the accusation that it is more generous in its attitude toward other 
people than toward our own citizens. 

Nothing much can be done, at this late date, about the curiously 
restricted imagination that dominates the Budget Bureau, the Treas- 
ury and the White House under Mr. Eisenhower. 


Their attitude is that the federal government shall never be 
permitted to do anything regarding the general welfare that it has 
not done before. The government, for example, has for generations 
made grants for the support of education in special circumstances, 
but the White House cannot tolerate a different kind of school 
support—a general construction program—to _ a different set 
of special circumstances today. - 


Water pollution arising from the concentration of industry and 
population on the great river systems is a relatively new national 
problem, for the simple reason that pollution did not exist on such 
a scale in an earlier era. Mr. Eisenhower simply cannot understand 
why poisoned streams cannot still be treated as a “local problem” 
for the solution of which the federal government bears no respon 
sibility. 

The mutual security program will survive because Congress knows 
that the people still support it. But the expanded and revitalized 
kind of program that we again need, because the world has moved 
tremendously since 1949, could not be obtained by this Adminis- 
tration even if it asked. 


A new Administration will also be needed before our own people 


find more sympathetic comprehension of broader social needs. 
* * * f 


SEN. CLIFFORD P. CASE (R-N. J.) won renomination by a margin 
of more than 100,000 votes despite a savage drive against him by 
Robert Morris, former counsel of the Senate Internal Security Com- 
mittee, and a heavily-financed band of conservative GOP business- 
men calling Case “too liberal.” 


Case won despite the fact that the excessively cautious New 
Jersey Republican county leaders ducked out on him. He won 
despite a quietly waged personal campaign in which he simply 
stated his record, which is “too liberal” only by the standards of - 
Republicans to the right of 19th century steel barons. 

This is the second try Morris has made for the Senate. Two 
years ago, he ran-third in a contest for the GOP nomination. An- 
other counsel of the Internal Security Committee, J. G. Sourwine, 
also tried for the Senate once—in Nevada, after the death of Sen. 
Pat McCarran. Sourwine ran fourth in a four-man Democratic 
primary. 


CONGRESS HAS A BIG unfinished job for the PF rcacinieg of this 
session, Rep. Richard Bolling (D-Mo. ), left, and Rep. Glenn R. 
Ford, Jr. (R-Mich.), agreed as they were interviewed on Washing- 


to the grindstone.” 


ton Reports to the People, AFL-CIO public service radio program. 
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How fo Buy: —. | ‘ 


Convenience Often 
Overpriced in Ads 


By Sidney Margolius 

ON OF THE BIG SLOGANS in the advertising trade is: “Don’t 

sell the steak, sell the sizzle.” By this, the ad experts mean 
they can sell us more goods at higher prices by playing up emotional 
and psychological aspects of the merchandise rather than telling us 
plain facts about the merchandise itself. The many psychologists 
employed by ad agencies nowadays say that “sizzle selling” really 
works. It’s being used to sell every- 
thing from peanut butter to political 
-candidates. : 

The business psychologists regard 
us consumers as not very bright. A 
leading psychologist, recently wrote in 
the Harvard Business Review that 
today’s buyer “is often vague about 
the actual price he pays for some- 
thing; he has few standards for judg- 
ing the quality of what he buys, and 
at times winds up not using it any- 
way.” 

Even a federal judge recently 
pointed out how successful emotional 
appeals are in persuading us to buy. 
“The men of Madison Ave. sold shirts 
by depicting a man with an eye patch; they have sold soap by adver- 
tising it to be ‘99 and 44/100ths percent pure’ without bothering 
to add the noun; they have sold brassieres by displaying a. sleep- 
walker,” wrote Judge Luther W. Youngdahl. 

For example, you know why food processors now offer two types 
of peanut butter? Their psychologists discovered that while boys 
liked the traditional grainy or chunky peanut butter, the manufac- 
turers could sell more peanut butter to girls if it were made smooth, 
because smoothness in foods is generally understood to be more 
feminine. 

In fact, the processors made some peanut butters so smooth, by 
adding vegetable oils and fats, that the Food & Drug Administra- 
tion no longer permits the blended product even to be called “peanut 
butter.” This doesn’t bother the “sizzle sellers.” They made a 
virtue of necessity. Now Procter & Gamble advertises: “Have you 
discovered the delicious difference between ‘Jif’ and peanut butter?” 

BUT WHEN YOU SEPARATE the sizzle from the steak, you 
find you’re getting only 75 percent peanuts. The “exclusive blend 
of smoothing ingredients” consists mainly of vegetable shortening. 
This, of course, is a cooking fat which you can buy for as little as 
28 cents a pound, depending on the brand. 

The spread of 41 to 80 cents a pound in the prices of different 
brands of peanut butter is a good example of how much you can 
overpay when you buy the sizzle instead of checking the ingredients 
on the label to see how much real steak you get. Significantly, the 
“smooth” peanut butters all generally cost more than the regular 
grind. Highest price this department found is for “Big Top Smooth,” 
37 cents for 7 ounces packed in a sherbet glass. In comparison, 
supermarkets’ own brands in ordinary glass containers cost as little 
as 41 cents for 16 ounces. So you pay 40 cents for a sherbet glass. 


You can get a useful, factual booklet telling how to judge quality 
‘in women’s apparel and select styles suitable for your figure, from 
the people who know most about what goes into good clothes— 
the workers who produce them. The booklet “How To Be Well 
Dressed” is offered without charge by the Ladies’ Garment Workers. 
It analyzes figure problems, gives inside shopping tips and sugges- 
tions for selecting a harmonious wardrobe. The booklet points out 
that simplicity is the key to being well-dressed nowadays; “the fussy 
costume is out of date.” You can get a copy of “How To Be 
Well Dressed” by writing to ILGWU Label Dept., P. O. Box 608, 
Radio City Station, New York 19. 


Copyright 1960 by Sidney Margolius 


Glazer Sings His Songs 
Of Work and Freedom 


Joe Glazer has done it again! He has taken 15 of the songs 
included in his recent book, and recorded them beautifully on a 
long playing record. These 40 minutes of Joé’s singing, accompa- 
nied by the distinguished guitarist, Charlie Byrd, constitute some 
of the best music with “social ey sameansone I have heard in a long 
time. 


The Metropolitan Opera will nev- 
er bid for Joe’s’services, but I don’t 
think there’s a better singer any- 
where for the kinds of songs in- 
cluded in “Songs of Work and 
Freedom.” His warmth, his sin- 
cerity, his understanding, and sheer 
pleasure in singing of man’s strug- 
gles and his hopes come through 
with every note. 

Selecting 15 out of the book’s 
100 songs must have been a mighty 
difficult chore. Every listener will 
regret the omission of some of his 
favorites, but the record does con- 
stitute a good balance. There are 
union songs, and there are freedom 
songs. There are American songs, 
and there are foreign songs—like 
Kevin Barry and Planting Rice. 


| Some of Joe’s own songs are there, 
too—like Automation and Mill Was 
Made of Marble. And there is 
Solidarity Forever, along with its 
predecessors John Brown’s Body 
and Battle Hymn of the Republic. 
The record belongs in every la- 
bor man’s home—and in every un- 
ion office: There are few better 
ways of running union meetings 
than taking time out to be inspired 
again and encouraged again by 
listening to Glazer and Byrd. 
(“Songs of Work and Freedom.” 
Long Playing Record WR-460, 
issued by Washington Records, 
1340 Connecticut Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. $4.98. Or 
from your local record shop.) 


Hyman H. Bookbinder 


Threat fo Family Life: 


ie IS ONE of the great ironies of political life 
that those who speak in such mellow tones 
about the family as the foundation of American 
life rarely are moved to decisive action to meet 
what is probably the greatest threat to ‘eumily life 
—poor housing. 

The results of the 1960 census will provide us 
with the latest information on the state of housing 
in America but earlier government and private 
surveys and studies provide us with some useful 
information at this time. It is not encouraging. 

This is the picture: 

@ Some 15 million American families are still 
ill housed. This is about one-fourth the total of 
US. families. 

@ Some 13 million of these families live in 
homes that do not even meet the minimum re- 
quirements for family living. 

The housing needs fall into these categories: 

PUBLIC HOUSING—For families with an 
average income of $1,913 or less. Congress in 
1949 authorized public housing construction at the 
rate of 135,000 units a year. However, Congress 
has since limited the actual building to a smalf 
fraction of this rate. 

The peak year was 1952. A total of 58,000 
units were constructed. The 1955-1958 comple- 
tions ranged between 10,000 and 15,000 a year. 

The late conservative Sen. Robert A. Taft 
(R-O.) estimated in 1952 that we needed 200,- 
000 to 250,000 low-cost public housing units 
to even make a dent in this critical, slum, crime- 
breeding picture. The need has increased since. 

MIDDLE INCOME HOUSING—Families 
with incomes in-excess of $2,000 a year are ex- 
cluded from low-rent public housing. Ways must 
be found to provide families of moderate or mid- 
dle income with help in obtaining new homes 
within their means. 

It is estimated that 12 million families in this 
group, with incomes too high for public housing 
and too low for new private housing, are in mod- 
erate to desperate need of new homes. 

HOUSING FOR THE ELDERLY—The Sen- 
ate Subcommitttee on Problems of the Aged and 
Aging recently completed a study which showed 
that “the provision of safe, sanitary and congenial 
housing.at a rental which older persons can afford 
is a major unmet need of the elderly.” 


From Soup to Nonsense: 


Flousing Picture Across 
-|\Nation Not Encouraging 


The subcommittee further noted that “despite 
the beginning success of a broadened program 
of public housing for the elderly, the bulk of 
‘America’s senior citizens will continue to live in 
unsuitable structures until supply to meet 
demand within their financial limitations. The 
elderly require a special allocation for sige 
housing.” 

MINORITY HOUSING—In our cities mifor- 
ity groups such as Negroes, Puerto Ricans and 
Mexicans are frequently pushed into slum ghettos, 
Miserable conditions where several families are 
forced to share a single room are not uncommon, 

In addition to broad housing programs for all 
economic groups, a specific help is fair housing 
practice laws. Some 14 states and eight cities 
have enacted such laws. Unless discriminatory 
barriers are removed minority groups will continue 
to live in pitiful hovels. 

URBAN REDEVELOPMENT AND PLAN. 
NING—Under the 1949 Housing Act hundreds 
of cities throughout the country have undertaken 
programs of modernizing their communities, in- 
cluding slum clearance and urban redevelopment. 
The federal government bears two-thirds of the 
difference between the purchase price and the re- 
sale figure. Local governments assume the other 
third. 


Funds for this program, however, have been : 


seriously limited by Congress. At least $1 billion 
a year is considered a minimum need. 

THE OVERALL PICTURE—Home construc- 
tion has always had a direct relationship to the 
health of our economy. The current cutbacks in 
housing starts are reflected in other areas of the 
economy. 

Annual rate of home construction in February 
was 1,115,000 units a year. The seasonally ad- 
justed January rate was 1,210,000 starts. The 
February total was a drop of 19 per cent from last 
year. 

Authorities estimate that it will take 35 ptillion 
new housing units in the next 15 years—ut least 
2.25 million a year—to provide a decent home 
for every American by 1975. 

Obviously, unless we get some meaningful, 
clear-cut federal programs operating we will lag 
far behind this most desirable goal. (Public Af- 
fairs Institute, Washington Window). 


Spring Cleaning Urge Hit You? 
Lie Down and It Will Go Away 


By Jane Goodsell 

o geegedecoie ag FEVER has got me, 

and I’ve decided to clean out my desk. Nat- 
urally, I keep only necessary and important things 
in my desk, but I'll 
have to file a few 
things away some- 
place else. The 
other day I tried to 
put four airmail 
stamps in the top 
drawer, and they 
wouldn’t fit. 
ter of fact, I had to 
pry the drawer open 
with a paper knife. 


Maybe I can 
start by getting rid 
of the paper knife. 
I never use it. I 
just tear envelopes 
open with my fingernails. Still, I think I should 
use a paper knife. It’s neater and more refined. 
I’d better keep the paper knife and train myself 
to use it. 

Now I'll just remove the top drawer and dump 
everything out on the bed. Well, for goodness 
sakes! Here are my manicure scissors! Isn’t it 
a shame I bought a new pair? No use keeping 
an empty paper clip box. Gracious, I had no 
idea I had so many rubber bands. There must 
be hundreds of them. Still, you never know when 
you'll need a rubber band so Id better keep them. 
I'll just fish the paper clip box out of the waste- 
basket and put them in it. 


NOW PLL GO THROUGH the other drawers. 


Well, look at this recipe for Veal Birds in Sour 


Mat- . 


Cream! My, that sounds good, doesn’t it? And 
here’s a photograph of somebody. It certainly is 
fuzzy. On the back it says, “Irma, 1953.” Do 
I know somebody named Irma? Well, I must 
know her. Why else would I have her picture? 
I'd better paste it in my album. I wonder where 
the album could be? 

And here are a whole bunch of washing in- 
struction tags. It’s very important to keep 
those. I wonder if this one could be from 
Katie’s jacket? It says, “Do not put in dryer.” 
It probably is from Katie’s jacket because the 
lining got all matted when I put it in the dryer. 

Here’s that Christmas card list I was looking 
for. I'd better keep it to check against the new 
list I made. And here’s a box top entitling me 
to enter a contest to win a trip around the world. 
Oops! The contest ended December 31, 1956. 

Why, here’s a little booklet on removing spots 
And here’s another on First Aid. 
Isn’t that nice? I’m glad I have these. They're 
full of vital information. 

; And what’s this? It’s a raffle ticket on a tele- 
vision set. 
the raffle is over by now. 


and stains. 


Still, suppose they 


called me tomorrow and told me to bring my 
ticket and collect the TV set I'd won? Wouldn't! 
I feel terrible if I'd thrown the ticket away? I'd’ 


better hang on to it, just in case. 
Oh boy! 
Now, if I can, just find that stamp book to paste 
them in... Oh my goodness! Look at the time! 
Five-thirty, and I haven’t even thought about din- 
ner. Maybe Vil fix veal birds in sour cream . 


-nho, there isn’t time. We’ll have to eat hamburger 


again, I guess. Oh well. 
I'd better just dump all this stuff back in my 
desk. I'll Straighten it out tomorrow, for sure. 


I can’t remember buying it so I guess. 


Look at all these trading stamps! 


Pay 
weigh 
group 
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=~ + disetae Regulation Needed: 5 | : 
Marketplace Scandals Spur 


Consumer Legislation Drive 


Payola, sick chicks, cancer in cosmetics, watered -oysters, concealed credit charges and short- 
weighted meats are among the recent marketplace scandals which should spur labor and consumer 
groups into a drive for effective consumer legislation, the AFL-CIO has declared. 

“Much of the federal protective legislation now on the books has been paid for by human lives,” 
commented Labor’s Economic Review, a publication of the AFL-CIO Department of Research, in 
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discussing the present state of con-® 
sumer protection. 

“Fresh scandals involving cor- 
rupt practices in advertising, in 
radio and TV broadcasting and 
in drug pricing,” the Review said, 
“point to the need for greater 


grams and for organized action 
in behalf of the consumer.” 

The Review noted that several 
states now provide for direct con- 
sumer representation in their gov- 
ernments, while two bills before 
Congress would recognize the con- 
sumer at the federal level. 


Federal Agency Proposed 

A bill introduced by Sen. Estes 
Kefauver (D-Tenn.) would create 
a federal Dept. of Consumers, 
which would maintain contact 
with its “consumer constituency” 
through an annual National Con- 
ference of Consumers. Another 
measure, sponsored by Sen. Jacob 
K. Javits (R-N.Y.), would create 
a Select Committee on Consumers. 


“Labor union members and their 
families have a special stake,” the 
Review emphasized, “in the degree 
to which producers, merchants and 
advertisers, wittingly or unwitting- 
ly, end up deceiving those who buy 
and use their products. 

“Hard-won wage increases 
should not and need not be frit- 
tered away on overpriced prod- 
ucts, phony bargains, dangerous 
foods, worthless medicines and 
concegfed financing. costs on im- 
staliffept Mans.” 

Federal regulation to protect-con- 
sumers from physical harm began, 
the Review noted, in 1906 with the 
Federal Meat Inspection Act and a 
Pure Food and Drug law. Caustic 
poisons were included in 1927 and, 
in 1938, cosmetics were added to 
what is now the Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act. 


Fight for Poultry Law Won 

The Review pointed out that the 
Meat Cutters’ Union led the drive 
for an inspection law to cover the 
rapidly-growing poultry industry, a 
law finally passed in 1957 after 
two poultry workers died and 62 
others became ill from handling 
poultry diseased with parrot fever. 


The Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration has the job of policing some 
$70 billion in retail products, the 
Review observed. But new “won- 
der” drugs, pesticides and food 
“additives” have created new prob- 
lems. These are now covered, with 
a special “cancer clause” in the 
1958 Food Additives Amendment 
added with the strong support of 
the AFL-CIO. 

The Review noted that the pre- 
testing of new chemicals came 
under regulation only “after an 
untested sulfa drug containing 
an anti-freeze ingredient caused 
the death of over 100 persons.” 

Unfinished business in requiring 
Pre-testing of ingredient remains 


Types OF Decepti 


with respect to cosmetics and “ther- 
apeutic” devices, the Review added. 
In these areas, FDA still has to 
catch up with an unsafe product 
after the damage is done. 


An important related problem, 
the Review said, is to make sure 
products with harmful ingredients 
are not “misused by the consumer.” 

“In a single year,” the Review 
added, “240,000 children were 
poisoned, over 5,000 of whom 
died. Accidental poisonings ac- 
counted for 43 percent of all 
deaths of children between the 

age of 2 and 3.” 

The Review said labor is sup- 
porting remedial legislation now be- 
fore Congress and is urging that it 
be extended to include industrial 
chemicals. ; 

In this day of secret formulas, 
exotic additives and “miracle” fab- 
rics, the Review said, the consumer 
has a “right to know” what he is 
buying. The Review said the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has little 
more than “cease and desist” au- 
thority against such deceptive prac- 
tices as earn-money-at-home 
schemes; phony correspondence 
schools; “bait” advertising; fictiti- 
ous pricing and fast-talking sales- 
men. 

The FTC administers three label- 
ing acts—the Wool Products Label- 
ing Act of 1939, the Fur Products 
Labeling Act of 1951 and the Tex- 
tile Fiber Products Identification 
Act of 1958. The Wool Act covers 


labeling only, while the latter two 


Railroad Wage Dispute 


Certified to 


The National Mediation Board has asked Pres. Eisenhower to 
appoint a fact-finding panel to head off a possible nationwide rail 


strike on May 5. 
Establishment of a Presidential 


a settlement in the wage dispute between the railroads and unions 


representing 600,000 non-operating's 


include advertising, the Review 
said. 

The Review set out’ three areas 
where consumer protection is un- 
der discussion: - 

@ Labeling the Cost of Credit. 
The Review said consumer credit 
is now over $51 billion, not count- 
ing mortgages, with interest on this 
sum estimated at about 20 percent 
per year and the ordinary buyer 
usually in the dark on credit 
charges. : 

The Review pointed out that a 
bill sponsored by Sen. Paul H. 
Douglas (D-Ill.) and 19 other sena- 
tors and backed by organized labor 
would require that all borrowers 
be informed in writing of the total 
dollar amount of finance charges 
and the total finance charge in 
terms of a true annual interest rate. 

@ Grade labeling. The Review 
noted that grade labeling for qual- 
ity was developed for the conven- 
ience of trade, but urged that it 
be made compulsory for the pro- 
tection of the buying public. 


@ Maintaining price competi- 
tion. Pointing out that brand com- 
petition is replacing price competi- 
tion, the Review warned that a so- 
called federal “fair trade” law 
which would protect brand-name 
products on a high-price, low-sales 
basis was favorably reported by 
the House Interstate Commerce 
Committee. It would, the Review 
said, cost the buying public $10 
billion a year more in _ higher 
prices, 


President 


Emergency Board to recommend 


employes would: preclude a strike 
for at least 60 days. The board 
would have 30 days to make its 
recommendations and both parties 
would then be required to bargain 
for an additional 30 days before 
the unions would be legally free to 
strike. 

The mediation beard which, 
under the Railway Labor Act, 
made the first effort to bring 
about a settlement, abandoned 
its efforts on Apr. 4 after being 
unable to close the gap separat- 
ing the union proposal for a 25- 
cent hourly increase plus vaca- 
tion and holiday benefits and the 
railroads’ demand that workers 
take a 15-cent hourly pay slash. 


The board formally bucked the 
case to the President by certifying 
that the dispute threatens “to halt 
essential transportation service and 


While the unions were prepared 
to take strike votes to back up their 
demands, the referral to a Presi- 
dential Emergency Board has long 
been expected. The board’s recom- 
mendations are not binding on 
either side, although they normally 
form the framework for final nego- 
tiations. 

The operating unions—repre- 
senting the actual train crews—are 
not affected by the National Medi- 
ation Board's action. They are still 
in direct negotiations, except for 
the Locomotive Engineers who 
have placed their wage case in ar- 
bitration. An entirely separate 
round of negotiations will begin at 
a later date on the railroads’ de- 
mands to the operating unions for 
changes in work rules which the 
unions say would destroy jobs, 
present safety risks and sharply 


disrupt interstate commerce,” 


ve Practices 


cut earnings. 


MACHINE 


EARN MONEY AT 
HOME SCHEMES 


PHONEY CORRESPONDENCE 


SCHOOL 


° “af 


Pilot (National Maritime Union); 


ceiving her paper’s award with the 
IUE director of 
Machinist. 


% 


EXCEPTIONAL SERVICE to safety by publications in the labor 
field brought the National Safety Council’s public interest award to 
the B. C. Lumber Worker, Vancouver, B. C.; The Machinist; the 


the Sentinel, of Homestead, Pa. 


(Local 1397, Steelworkers);.and the Voice (Cement, Lime & Gyp- 
sum Workers). Mrs. Jane Stokes of The Machinist is shown re- 


approval of Roger Coyne (right), 


safety, and Gordon H. Cole (left), editor of The 


indictment of James R. Hoffa, pre 
has served notice that he will not 


Seafarers’ President 
Hits Hoffa’s ‘Schemes’ 


Bal Harbour, Fla.—Seafarers Pres. Paul Hall, in a blistering 


sident of the expelled Teamsters, 
take part in the so-called “Con- 


ference for Transportation Unity” or any other of the Teamster 


chief’s “ambitious schemes.” 


“This charming little chap is? 
nothing but a whistle-blower and a 
fink,” Hall told the 26th convention 
of the Operating Engineers here. 

“He has made a lot of noise 
about his opposition to the Lan- 
drum-Griffin Act and he has threat- 
ened to defeat any member of Con- 
gress who voted for it. Yet he has 
invoked that very same law in an 
effort to upset an election in Puerto 
Rico where we beat him hands 
down. 

“Anyone who does that, any- 
one who is willing to sit down 
with Harry Bridges and his Com- 
mie friends on the West Coast in 
a grab for more power, is through 
in my book,” Hall told the cheer- 
ing delegates. 


“He may boast about his 1.6 
million members and his $50 mil- 
lion bank account, and he may 
threaten to wipe us out in Puerto 
Rico and push us into the ocean, 
but you can’t get more than 200 
men on the end of a dock.” 


Hall’s charges came as the after- 


math of an intensive organizing 
drive in Puerto Rico which resulted 
in an NLRB election victory for 
the SIU over the Teamsters. He 
said he offered to turn oyer the 
truck drivers to the Teamsters be~ 
fore its expulsion from the AFL- 
CIO. However, the Teamsters at 
that time were not interested in 
organizing in Puerto Rico. 
Recently Hoffa insisted on the 
surrender of the truck drivers to 
him, but Hall said that on in- 
- structions from AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany he refused to do 
so. In the bitter struggle that en- 
sued, Hall alleged, the Teamster 
chief sent battalions of “strong- 
arm men” into Puerto Rico to- 
intimidate the workers, “yet now 
he is charging us with terroris- 
tic tactics.” 

Hall praised the “stand-up” qual- 
ities of Puerto Rican workers and 
urged all legitimate trade unions to 
take a greater interest in organizing 
them and improving their condi- 
tions. 


Officers Renominated 


By Operating Engineers 


Bal Harbour, Fla.—The new 
Engineers won a resounding vote 


administration of the Operating 
of confidence and support from 


the 750 delegates at the union’s 26th convention here. 
Joseph J. Delaney was nominated for re-election as president with- 


out opposition, as was Hunter P. 


Wharton for secretary-treasurer. 


Long lines of delegates from vir- 
tually every local in this country 
and Canada took the floor micro- 
phones to make seconding speeches 
for the two men who took office 
two years ago, when the union was 
under fire from the McClellan com- 
mittee. 


Elections will take place this sum- 
mer by secret ballot referendum of 
the entire membership. 

Only one contest developed in 
the slate of vice presidents. R. B. 
Bronson, of Local 12, Los Angeles, 
was nominated to oppose the in- 
cumbent second vice president, 
Frank P. Converse of Local 18, 
Cleveland. 

John F. Brady, of Local 41, Chi- 
cago, was nominated to replace 
John J. MacDonald of New York 
as first vice president. According 
to advance reports, MacDonald in- 
tended to run against Wharton for 
secretary-treasurer, but support for 


he was not nominated for any office. 

The nominating procedures took 
four hours as the enthusiasm of the 
delegates carried the convention 
beyond the scheduled time for ad- 
journment. 

Top achievement of the conven- 
tion was the adoption of constitu- 
tional amendments extending equal 
voting privileges to all the union’s 
302,000 members. 


Contests Mark Vote 
By Screen Extras 


Hollywood, Calif. — Twenty- 
three candidates are competing for 
17 offices in the annual election of 
the Screen Extras Guild. 

Pres. Jeffrey Sayre is opposed 
for re-election by John Rice and 
Recording Sec. Evelen Ceder has. 
been challenged by Sandee Mar- 
riott. Fifteen members are com- 
peting for 11 positions on the 


this move failed to materialize and 


-board of directors. 
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NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. €., SATURDAY, 


ef 23. 60 


PHILADELPHIA DRESS Joint Board workers form a smiling phalanx on the Capitol steps. They 
visited members of Congress and the Senate April 2 in support of the Forand bill and minimum wage 
amendments. Men in the front row are Congressman Herman Toll, Chairman Aaron Einbinder of 
the Joint Board, and James J. Mahoney, directly behind Einbinder. 


‘Pigeonholed’ Study Criticizes 
Overuse of Emergency Boards 


Rules for the appointment of presidential emergency boards in labor disputes should be reviewed 
to make sure that a national emergency is in sight, and not mere public inconvenience, a federal 


consultant has recommended. 


In a study of the impact of collective bargaining in the transportation industries, Prof. William 
Gomberg of the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce of the University of Pennsylvania inter- 


viewed management and union‘ 


leaders in the maritime, railroad, 
trucking and airline industries, and 
reached these conclusions: 

@ The National Mediation 
Board should encourage rail labor 
and management to establish a 
commission to study work rules and 
work practices (what management 
has called the “featherbed” issue) 
after current negotiations on con- 


tracts have been concluded; 

@ Labor and management 
should try to find some private 
mechanism that would do for them 
what the right of eminent domain 
does for property owners and gov- 
ernment agencies in the public 
field; . 

@ Work rules should be 
looked on as a property right of 


Air Unions Challenge 
Strike Insurance Pact 


Six airline unions, in a renewed legal action, have petitioned the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to kill an expanded mutual assistance pact 


by nine major U.S. airlines. 


The language of the revised agreement would, if the CAB ap- 
proves, provide strike insurance for a struck airline even if the strike 


were deliberately provoked by man-9— 


agement, the new Association of 
Air Transport Unions argued in the 
petition. 

This would be illegal, and 
against the public interest, the 
unions said. The pact, said Ma- 
chinist Pres. Al J. Hayes, chair- 
man of the union association, is 
“nothing more nor less than an 
open declaration of war against 
unions in the airline industry by 
the larger carriers.” 

The petition represented the first 
joint action by the union associa- 
tion, created after the employers 
made a mutual aid pact. The un- 
jons are the Machinists, Air Line 
Pilots, Air Line Dispatchers, Rail- 
way Clerks, Flight Engineers, and 
Transport Workers. 

Changed Provisions 

Heart of the union protest is that 
six of the employers made a pact 
which was approved by CAB last 
January on the ground that it would 
permit the airlines to protect each 
other from demands made by un- 
ions in excess of those recommend- 
ed by a Presidential Emergency 

. Board. The new pact, with three 
more airlines added, would go be- 
yond the original purpose and 
make the pact applicable to all 
strikes, even those provoked by 
management, the unions told CAB 
in their latest brief. 

Airlines involved in the origi- 
nal agreement were American, 
Capital, Eastern, Pan American, 
Trans World, and United Air 
Lines. The revised agreement 
includes those six, plus Braniff, 


National, 
Lines. 

The union petition declared: 

. while it was contended that 
the original pact was merely an 
effort to oppose unreasonable de- 
mands by unions, the amendments 
to the agreement drop all pretense 
of such an objective. ... The agree- 
ment emerges into the light of day 
bearing the label of an out-and-out 
effort of the larger carriers in the 
industry, by combination, to bring 
about labor agreements that em- 
brace their views as to employes’ 
wages, hours, and working condi- 
tions.” 

The union brief points out that 
the Railway Labor Act, under 
which the industry operates, seeks 
to encourage free collective bar- 
gaining. The brief asks: 

“What respect is there for the 
process of free collective bargain- 
ing in an agreement which says, in 
effect, that the principal carriers 
intend to gang up on all unions— 
big and small—to enforce those 
carriers’ demands to restrict the 
statutory right of the employes rep- 
resented by those unions to with- 
hold their services as a recognized 
legal part of such bargaining 
process?” 

The unions asked CAB to hold 
a full-fledged hearing on the re- 
vised pact. Six airlines signed the 
original agreement Oct. 20, 1958, 
to bail out Capital Airlines during 
a Machinists’ strike. In the pact, 
the lines agree to reimburse a struck 
line out of extra revenues taken in 
by diversion of passengers to the 
other lines. 


and Northwest Air 


workers, arrived at in lieu of 
wage increases; 

@ No new legislation should be 
considered this year in the air trans- 
portation field, except possibly an 
amendment of the labor law to 
legalize the hiring hall; 

@ The Railway Labor Act 
should be left alone at this time; 

@ Maritime management and 
unions should be encouraged by 
government agencies to work out 
ways to help the American mer- 
chant marine compete with other 
flags. 

Prof. Gomberg’s 25-page re- 
search paper was prepared in 
connection with the transporta- 
tion study of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Dated Feb. 
4, 1960, it was kept under wraps 
until Apr. 11, 1960, when the 
New York Times reported its 

contents. Subsequently the re- 
port was reproduced by the Rail- 
way Labor Executives’ Assn. 

Gomberg discusses the question 
of whether or not there has been 
too much automatic recourse to the 
use of the Presidential Emergency 
Board. 

“It is completely possible,” he 
says, “that one of the reasons that 
the board has lost much of its im- 
pact is the indiscriminate recourse 
to its use, instead of impressing 
upon the parties that they fail to 
come to agreement at their own 
risk.” 


Kelly Joins Staff 
Of AFL-CIO News 


Eugene A. Kelly, until recently a 
reporter with the former Cleveland 
News, has joined the staff of the 
AFL-CIO News as an assistant 
editor. 

Kelly, widely known in the labor 
field for his coverage of many un- 
ion conventions and other labor 
events, was with the Cleveland 
News more than 20 years. 

He was a charter member of 
Local 1 of the Newspaper Guild 
when it was founded in 1933, and 
is the only person to serve two 
terms as its president, For over 
15 years he served as a member of 
the local’s executive board. 

His reporting assignments for the 
Cleveland News and the Cleveland 
Press, and Plain Dealer, where he 
also worked, have included school, 
metropolitan affairs, consumer is 


sues, and the courts, 


NLRB Jumped the Gun: 


to an NLRB trial examiner. 


|| does not violate any proviso of the Labor-Management Relations 
Act, including the 1959 Landrum-? : 


Griffin amendments the board-cited 
when it went into Federal Court 


f| last February and obtained an anti- 


picketing injunction which remains 
in effect until the NLRB finally 


5 disposes of the case. 


The picket line was set up by 
Hotel & Restaurant Employes 
Locals 1 and 89 back in January 
1957 when Sherman Billingsley, 
operator of the gilded hangout of 
cafe society, fired a kitchen work- 
er because of activity on behalt 
of Local 89. 

The union filed charges of illegal 
discrimination and refusal to bar- 
gain with the New York State La- 
bor Relations Board, which took 
two years and 2,000 pages of tes- 
timony to decide it lacks jurisdic- 
tion. 

The Stork Club later filed NLRB 
charges that the line violated the 
ban on picketing for recognition or 
organizational purposes because the 
unions were not certified as bar- 
gaining representatives of employes. 
Such picketing is permitted, under 
the 1959 amendments, for only 30 
days when the union has not filed 
a petition for an NLRB election. 
. It was this complaint that 
Whittemore found not substanti- 
ated. He said that immediately 
after the Stork Club filed the 
charges, the union publicly pro- 
claimed it was withdrawing any 
demand for recognition. 

He found that in light of the 
public withdrawal of their demands, 
the locals’ “object” im picketing the 
place could not be said to have 
been forcing the club to recognize 
and bargain with them. 

Under “all circumstances,” he 
recommended that the complaint 
be “dismissed in its entirety.” 

The NLRB general counsel ob- 
tained the anti-picketing injunction 


Set to Start 


bour, Fla. It will continue for at 
least two months. 

In New York, AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany said the U.S. gov- 
ernment will be asked to cut off its 
purchases of South African gold, 
one of that strife-torn country’s 
major products. Labor in addition 
will support the boycott of con- 
sumer goods. 

The AFL-CIO Dept. of Intl. 
Affairs, in accordance with in- 
structions from the Executive 
Council, has worked with other 
groups to help set up a broad 
base for a consumers’ boycott. 
The department also was directed 
to notify the South African gov- 
ernment of U. S. labor’s de- 
termination to continue the boy- 
cott “unless it is prepared to 
pani its inhuman racial poli- 


pn ICFTU resolution, approved 


last December, was intended to give 
tangible support of free labor's sol- 
idarity with persecuted native Afri- 
can workers and to exert maximum 
pressure on the government to 
change its repressive policies and 
to end its denial of trade union 
rights. 
Boycotts have already nite in- 


Stork Pickets Legal, 


Trial Examiner Says 


New York—That picket line around the Stork Club the National 
Labor Relations Board had had enjoined as “illegal” isn’t, according 


Instead, said Trial Examiner C. W. Whittemore in his report, it 


—_—_—_.. 


Stork (Club) Flaps 
Its Wings in Vain | 


New York—Sherman Bil- 
lingsley, operator of the gold- 
plated Stork Club, forgot all 
about labor solidarity when 
he invited 200 stage people to 
a “Tony” party. A “Tony” is 
the Broadway counterpart of 
Hollywood’s “Oscar.” 

When the invitations went 
out Angus Duncan, execu- 
tive secretary of Actors Eq- 
uity, couldn’t help thinking 
about the picket line Hotel & 
Restaurant Employes Locals 
1 and 89 have had around 
the Stork Club. He sent 
telegrams to some of the 
prospective guests reminding 
them that a labor dispute ex- 
isted and pointing out that 
the “prestige of the theater 
will suffer if our allegiance 
to the labor movement is 
open to question.” 

So 15 people showed up. 
Among those who didn't 
were Ethel Merman, Mary 
Martin, Melvin Douglas, 
Walter Pidgeon, Harry Bela- 
fonte and Kurt Kasner. 

“fm gonna sue,” threat- 
ened Billingsley, “Let him 
sue,” said Duncan. 


when the Stork Club’s —- were 


filed. The usual picket sig pares 
prompty gulled of. ie. 
under the auspicies of ft Union 


Label & Service Trades Council of 
Greater New York a new picket 
line was thrown around the place 
in a campaign to educate the public 
to watch out for the union label 
and the union shop card as evidence 
of employer fairness. 


‘Boycott of South Africa 


on May | 


The Intl. Confederation of Free Trade Unions has set May 1 for 
the start of free labor’s worldwide boycott of South African goods, 
Called to express abhorrence of South Africa’s “apartheid” racial 
policies, the boycott was voted by the last ICFTU world congress 
and was approved in principle by the AFL-CIO Executive Council 


at its February meeting in Bal Har-® 


at the world congress in Brussels |. 


stituted by the labor movements 
of several countries, including 
those of Great Britain, the Scan- 
dinavian countries, Germany, 
other African nations and coun- 
tries in the West Indies, 

South Africa’s major consumer 
products are wines, spirits, fresh 
fruits and fish, and a wide variety 
of canned foods, including jams, 
fruits, fish, meats and vegetables. 

In a manifesto announcing the 
start of the boycott, the ICFTU de- 
nounced the police murders of um 
armed South Africans demonstrat- 
ing against stringent laws based on 
racial discrimination; government 
policies which “make Africans 
third-class citizens in their native 
land,” and the complete denial of 
all political and trade union rights. 

“Let the free trade unionists 
of the world take the lead in a 
mighty movement of protest 
against the brutal eppression of 
the great majority of South Af- 
ricans by a handful of racial 
fanatics,” the ICFTU asked. 

“Let us insist, in particular, oo 
full trade union rights for all South 
Africans: the right to form and 
join unions of their own choice, 


bargain collectively and to strike.” 
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Kefauver Hits GOP Stall in Drug |} Probe 


‘Critics’ Give Views, 
Dirksen Blast Fails 


By Dave Perlman 
_ The Kefauver antitrust subcommittee, after having touched off a 
federal grand jury investigation of the prescription drug industry, 
overrode the objections of Senate Republican Leader Everett Mc- 
Kinley Dirksen (Ill.) and continued its drug probe with the an- 
nounced goal of “bringing out - facts and letting the chips fall 


where they may.” 

In an angry exchange as the sub- 
‘committee resumed its hearings, 
‘Dirksen accused. Chairman Estes 
‘Kefauver (D-Tenn.) and the sub- 
‘committee staff of being “‘unobjec- 
‘tive and unfair” by calling as wit- 
inesses leading physicians who were 
“critical” of the drug industry. 
Dirksen, backed by his fellow Re- 
‘publican on the subcommittee— 
Sen. Roman L. Hruska (Neb.)— 
alee. criticized Kefauver for not 

scheduling until later in the hear- 
ings testimony by the American 
Medical Association. 

_ Kefauver, accusing the Re- 
| publicans of trying to “impede 
: and delay” the subcommittee, re- 


chairman, there is not going to 
_ be any whitewashing of any in- 
dustry or of any group.” 
He noted that the Justice Dept., 
as a result of the subcommittee’s 
‘hearings earlier this year, had on 


Apr. 7th empaneled a special grand |: 


jury in New York to investigate the 
manufacture, distribution and sale 
of prescription drugs. 

The “critical” witnesses to 
whom Dirksen and Hruska ob- 
jected included the former medi- 
cal director of a pharmaceutical 
company and experts from the 
faculties and staffs of leading 
— schools and hospitals. 


tested drugs put 6n the+ market to 
Teap a quick: pr dof. the dan- 
gers of physicians. aceépting unsub- 
stantiated claims for -drugs as a 
substitute for proper medical care. 

Dr. A. Dale Console, for five 
years until 1957 chief medical di- 
tector of the Squibb division of 
Olin Mathieson Co., told the sub- 
committee that the drug industry 
depends for its profits on getting 
physicians to prescribe drugs which 
are either of no benefit to the pa- 
tient, are no better than an inex- 
pensive substitute, or which are 
more apt to harm than help a 
patient. 

He warned that most of the 
so-called “studies”: of the effec- 
tiveness of drugs, based on re- 
ports from physicians who agree 
to test mew drugs on their pa- 
tients, lack scientific validity. 

Legitimate medical education, he 
said, finds it hard to compete with 
the drug industry’s “carefully con- 
trived distortions driven home by 
the trip-hammer effect of weekly 
mailings, the regular visits of the 
detail man, the two-page spreads 
and the ads which appear six times 
in the same journal, not to men- 
tion the added inducement ‘of the 
free cocktail party and sea golt 
Outing.” 

_, He proposed establishment of “a 

“Central agency empowered to ap- 
Prove or to disapprove the sale of 
' drugs on the basis of objective evi- 
dence of efficacy and to ban mis- 
“leading and ambiguous advertising 
‘and promotion.” 

A faculty member from Iowa 
‘State University’s School of Medi- 
‘cine, Dr. William Bean, ‘told the 
Subcommittee that the selling tac- 
‘tics of many drug firms are incom-., 
patible with proper testing of crugr. 
He said: 

“The richest earnings occur when 
& new variety of drug is marketed 

before competing drugs can be dis- 


; ing from first-hand experi- 
ec the teogth HUES) ‘of - saiisleanion gt 
| drug vertising, of inadequately- 


Tasnd This bonanza time may last 
only a few months. Unless there 
are large earnings, the quick kill 
with the quick pill, the investment 
does not pay off.” 

He charged “censorship” by some 
medical societies “which avoid 
scheduling papers by speakers who 
might be critical of a drug exhibi- 
tor’s products” and said “some edi- 
tors have refused to publish articles 
criticizing particular drugs, lest ad- 
vertising suffer.” 


‘Lavish Dinners’ 


_ At certain professional meetings, 
Dr. Bean said, “various pharmaceu- 
tical houses maintain convenient 
rooms for the relaxation of their 
friends and clients. Cocktail par- 
ties are the order of the day. Lavish 
dinners may be held. 

“These seem to be free. In- 
stead they are supported by in- 
creasing the cost which our pa- 
tients pay for drugs.” 

Another medical school faculty 
member, Dr. Frederick H. Meyers 
of the University of California, de- 
clared that physicians are “confused 
by nearly 400 new drug products 
per year, of which only a few have 
any value.” 

Dr. Chauncey D. Leake, assist- 
ant dean of Ohio State University’s 
School of Medicine and president 
of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, said “it 
would. be much more useful to a 
physician to be given the chemical 
formula of a new drug in an ad 
than to be offered merely its short, 
snappy trade name in big type 
alongside the head of a pretty girl.” 


(Continued from Page 1) 
unions have a combined member- 
ship of 250,000—contained an in- 
vitation to all unions in the graphic 
arts and*paper industries to join in 
harmony talks. 

Workers in the related indus- 
tries,: their “unity declaration” 
said, “acknowledge the futility of 
two or more ... unions com- 
peting against each other in the 
fields of organization and collec- 
tive bargaining,” and “recognize 
that far greater accomplishments 
can be achieved through joint ex- 
penditure of time, energy and 
/ money.” 

Declaring their “ultimate objec- 
tive is complete organic unity and 
full merger” of all unions in the 
field, the’ Pressmen and Papermak- 
ers agreed: 


@ To work “sincerely and un- 
selfishly” toward this goal with all 
unions in their respective industries. 

. @ To cooperate in collective 
bargaining “to secure and advance 
uniformly high standards of wages 
and working conditions.” 

@ To organize jointly “or render 
assistance to each other” in union- 
izing drives. 

@ To render “all possible assist- 
ance and aid” in strikes or lockouts. 

e To exchange information and 
material of mutual benefit in collec- 
tive bargaining. 

@ “To cooperate in all other 
ways to advance the welfare of our 
members.” 


Coveced, improvised, named and re- ' 


The ITU-ANG agreement, 


Printing, Paper Unions 


Step Up Merger Talks 


PETITION BEARING SIGNATURES of 7,000 retired members of Auto Workers urging Forand 
bill passage is presented to Rep. Wilbur D. Mills (left), chairman of House Ways & Means Committee, 
by UAW Pres, Walter P. Reuther. Looking on are some of the union’s retirees who signed petition at 
mass rally in Detroit. Labor-backed Forand bill currently is stalled in Mills’ committee. 


Breakthrough in Health Care Seen’ 
Despite Nixon’s Open Opposition 


(Continued from Page 1) 
reportedly would give retired 
workers the choice of accepting 
the health insurance or of re- 
ceiving higher social security 
benefits. 

The efforts at compromise re- 
portedly had the backing of Ray- 
burn, who broke a major logjam 
on Capitol Hill by declaring that 
any health care legislation will be 
financed “through the social se- 
curity approach.” 

Nixon’s firm opposition to the 
social security principle for health 
care was spelled out in detail by 
his administrative assistant, Robert 
H. Finch, in a letter to Dr. Ralph 
A. Dorner, president of the Polk 


worked out by leadership teams at 
a two-day meeting at ITU head- 
quarters in Indianapolis, empha- 
sized that “unity is demanded to 
build the collective strength of our 
members striving for just wages 
and working conditions and to 
combat the attacks of of unfair 
employers and the effects of puni- 
tive legislation.” 

A unified organization, they went 
on, “would create a strong force 
for the ultimate progress of em- 
ployes and the industry which em- 
ploys them.” 


In initial discussions, the two 
unions agreed to designate staff 
and field representatives as liaison 
in situations which may lead to 
a strike or lockout, to exchange 
information for use in collective 
bargaining; to combine organiz- 
ing drives in selected cities; to 
explore proposals for mobile 
printing plants for use in strikes 
or lockouts; to study the possi- 
bility of a common defense fund; 
and to work toward even closer 
coordination of bargaining ef- 
forts. 


ITU besides Brown 


Bevis and Joe Bailey; Sec.-Treas. 


Brown. 


Farson, Pres. Arthur Rosenstock, 
Sec.-Treas. Charles A. Perlik, Jr.; 


Taking part in the talks for the 
were Vice 
Presidents John J. Pilch, A. Sandy 


William R. Cloud; and Harry Reifin 
and F. E, McGlothin, assistants to 


Representing. the Guild were 


County Medical Society of Des 
Moines, Ia., and published in the 
April issue of the Polk County 
Medical Bulletin. 

“The Vice President, through- 
out his career as a public official, 
has consistently opposed and 
will continue to oppose any com- 
pulsory health insurance pro- 
gram,” Nixon’s aide wrote. 
“This, of course, includes the 
Forand bill which, as you may 
have noted, has been endorsed 
without qualification by the three 
announced Democratic presiden- 
tial candidates”—Senators John 
F, Kennedy (D-Mass.), Stuart 
Symington (D-Mo.) and Hubert 
H. Humphrey (D-Minn.). 

Finch wrote the medical society 
head that Nixon “believes that the 
best way to handle the problem of 
people over 65 who do not have 
and cannot afford health insurance 
is through a program which will 
enable those who desire to do so 


7 


ing catastrophic illnesses from pri- 
vate group carriers on a voluntary 
basis.” 

Linking Nixon firmly to Eisen- 
| hower’s long-standing opposition 
to providing health care through 
the 25-year-old social security pro- 
gram, the Vice President’s admin- 
istrative assistant declared: 

“Any reports to the effect that 
either the President or the Vice 
President have supported or will 
support a compulsory health in- 
surance program are completely 
without foundation.” 


Strike Brings Gains 
At Sport Goods Firm 
Chicago—A 10-day strike 
of 475 Packinghouse Work- 
ers at the Wilson Sporting 
Goods Co. plant near here 
has ended with a vote in 
favor of a contract providing 
wage increases of nine cents 
an hour this year, and an ex- 
tra six cents next April 1. 
The plant: makes athletic 
equipment, including Sam 
Snead and Walter Hagen golf 
clubs. The workers struck 
April 4 for their first UPWA 
contract after 10 or more 
negotiating sessions. In the 
new agreement, management 
agrees to absorb half the cost 
of employe insurance premi- 


to purchase health insurance cover- 


Organizing Dir. J. William Blatz; 


and Research’ Dir. Ellis T. Baker. 


ums; add an eighth paid holi- 
day, and make other im- 
provements. 


This appeared to torpedo claims 
from some GOP quarters that 
Nixon was, in effect, a captive of 
Eisenhower's policies but that the 
Vice President would be “liberal” 
if elected to the White House in 
his own right. 

Organized labor has assailed the 
Administration’s opposition to the 
Forand bill as “abject surrender to 
the dictates of the medical lobby 
and the insurance trust.” AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany has 
charged that the Administration 
“ought to be thinking of the prob- 
lems of people, not the profits of 
insurance companies.” 


Meany Hails 
African Fight. 
For Freedom 


New York—tThe loyalty, devo- 
tion and support of American labor 
“in the fight for human and na- 
tional freedom, for a thoroughly 
humane, free and prosperous 
world,” were pledged by AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany in greetings 
to the African Dey Freedom rally 
here. 

“The stirring events now gripping 
Africa and sections of our own 
country,” he said, “are but a con- 
tinuation of the historic advance of 
the people of every race, color and 
creed towards freedom and well- 
being.” 

The days of colonialism “be- 
come fewer and fewer,” Meany 
said, as Algeria and other Afri- 
can nations “become free and 
weld their cooperation for the 
promotion of democracy and hu- 
timan well-being.” A “desperate 
reactionary regime in South Ar- 
rica,” he added, “is fighting mad- 
ly and savagely its last round.” 

“Now that color as a bar to 
dignity and decency in human re- 
lations is disappearing,” Meany ~ 
continued, “liberty-loving people 
everywhere must redouble their ef- 
forts to hasten the day when no 
people on earth will be.degraded 
by and suffer from racial discrimi- 
nation, bigotry, oppression and ex- 
ploitation under the guise of any 
self-arrogated civilizing mission or 
world-remoulding party or dogma. 

“Only an unceasing struggle 
against racial discrimination in the 
United States will enable our coun- 
try, as a democracy with anti-colo- 
nialist traditions, to win the full trust 
and support of the captive peoples 


of Africa, Asia and Europe.” 
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Does Not Fulfill Hopes: 


Mild Civil Rights Bill Passed: 
Fight to Go On, Meany Says 


The 86th Congress has passed and sent to Pres. Eisenhower a watered-down civil rights bill which 


the AFL-CIO said “does not fulfiill the hopes” of organized labor for a “truly meaningful measure.” 


In a calm anti-climax to the bitter battle which raged for more than two months on Capitol Hill, 
the House, as expected, adopted the Senate’s stripped-down bill, keyed almost exclusively to moderate 


voting-rights guarantees. 


House approval of the modified 


civil rights measure brought to an 
end a-struggle that has dominated 
the election-year Congress since its 
opening. Final passage came by 
an overwhelming vote of 288 to 95. 
Voting for the bill were 165 Demo- 
crats and 123 Republicans. Against 
it were 83 Democrats and 12 Re- 
publicans. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
bluntly warned that the trade un- 
ion movement would not be con- 
tent with the modest advances made 
in what was only the second civil 
rights measure to be enacted since 
the post-Civil War reconstruction 
era. 

“The struggle for full freedom 
in America,” Meany said after 
House acceptance of the bill, “has 
never enjoyed a moratorium from 
the very first days of the republic to 
the present. 

“With enactment of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1960, there must 
again be no moratorium. The 
AFL-CIO will be back again ask- 
ing the 87th Congress to rein- 
force and to build on the founda- 
tion that has been laid so slowly 
and so weakly.” 

The civil rights measure was 
largely the product of massive com- 


promise by Senate Majority Leader 
Lyndon B. Johnson (D-Tex.) and 
Minority Leader Everett McKin- 
ley Dirksen (R-Ill.), who rallied a 
majority to hold the line against 
both liberal efforts to strengthen the 
measure and southern Democratic 
moves to weaken its key provisions. 

Meany declared that “whatever 
little good remains” in the measure 
finally adopted “is due to the con- 
scientious and dedicated work of a 
relative handful of legislators in 


both parties whose efforts prevented | 


still further scuttling of the pro- 
posed legislation.” 

The AFL-CIO president said that 
“unfortunately” these legislators 
“were outnumbered too often by a 
strange coalition of Southerners 
whose position was at least under- 
standable, if not commendable, and 
other members of Congress whose 
vacillation on civil rights was com- 
pletely inexcusable.” 


Regrets Expressed 

Meany expressed labor’s “regret 
that the Administration did not... 
stand firm for its own very mod- 
erate proposals.” He referred to 
Dirksen’s leadership in the fight 
which eliminated Administration- 
backed sections that would have 


Court Voids Injunctions 


Against Rail, Sea Unions 


—-(€ontinued-from Page 1) 
able” under the Railway Labor Act. 
It was a similar contention which 
the Supreme Court rejected in in- 
validating a federal court injunc- 
tion which, in 1958, prohibited the 
Railroad Telegraphers from strik- 
ing to prevent unilateral action by 
management to close several hun- 
dred small stations and throw a 
large group of union members out 
of work. 

Justice Hugo L. Black, speaking 
for the majority in a 5-to-3 de- 
cision, declared that the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act, broadly prohibit- 
ing federal courts from issuing 
injunctions in labor disputes, 
“squarely covers this controversy.” 

Declaring “we cannot agree 
with the Court of Appeals that 
the union’s efforts to negotiate 
about the job security of its 
members represents an attempt 
to usurp legitimate managerial 
prerogatives,” Black pointed out 
that “in the collective bargaining 
world today, there is nothing 
strange about agreements that 


Labor Wins 
Anti-Scab Law 
At Wilmington 


Wilmington, Del.—An ordinance 
outlawing the recruiting of profes- 
sional strikebreakers in Wilming- 
ton labor disputes has been passed 
by the City Council at the behest of 
organized labor and signed by 
Mayor Eugene Lammot. 

The measure, which became ef- 
fective immediately, makes it il- 
legal for any person, firm or cor- 
poration not involved in a labor 
dispute to recruit, secure or seek to 
secure persons for jobs when the 
purpose “is to have such person 
take the place in employment of 


employes in an industry where a 


labor strike or a lockout exists.” 
The ordinance does not apply to 
any employment agency licensed by 
the city. 


affect the permanency of employ- ~ 
ment.” 


Referring to a “trend of legisla- 
tion” to broaden the scope of col- 
lective bargaining on the railroads, 
the Supreme Court declared “it is 
too late now to argue that employes 
can have no collective voice to in- 
fluence railroads to act in a way 
that will preserve the interests of 
the employes as well as the inter- 
ests of the railroad and the public 
at large.” 

Black was joined by seven other 
justices in a parallel ruling that the 
Norris - LaGuardia Act prohibits 
federal courts from enjoining pick- 
eting of ships flying so-called “flags 
of convenience” even if there is no 
labor dispute between the crews of 
the ships and the owners. 

The decision gives a major assist 
to the joint drive by AFL-CIO un- 
ions to organize the “runaways”— 
ships owned by Americans but fly- 
ing the flags of foreign countries, 
usually Liberia, Panama or Hon- 
duras, to avoid paying union wages 
and meeting United States mari- 
time laws. 

The case reached the Supreme 
Court on an appeal from an in- 
junction barring the Marine Cooks 
& Stewards—a unit of the Sea- 
farers—from picketing a Liberian- 
registered ship delivering a cargo 
of salt to Tacoma, Wash. When 
the ship entered Tacoma harbor, it 
was met by a union picket boat 
carrying a sign: “AFL-CIO seamen 
protest loss of their livelihood to 
foreign flag ships with substandard 
wages or substandard conditions.” 

Pointing out that the protest 
dealt with wages and working 
conditions, Black said the case 
“clearly does grow out of a labor 
dispute” even if the unions and 
the ship owner did not have an 
employer-employe relationship. 

The decision emphasized that 
“Congress passed the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act to curtail and regulate 
the jurisdiction of courts, not, as 
they passed the Taft-Hartley Act, 
to regulate the conduct of people 
engaged in labor disputes.” 


given federal aid to schools seeking 
to desegregate, and that would have 
given statutory authority” to the 
President’s Committee on Govern. 
ment Contracts, 


He also voiced “regret? that 
the bill failed to include the so- 
called “Title Il’—-similar to a 
provision knocked out of the 
1957 Civil Rights Act—which 
would have given the Attorney 
General authority to file civil 
suits on behalf of persons denied 
their rights in a broad range of 


cases, including school desegre- 
gation cases. 


The measure which went to the 
White House for Pres. Eisenhower's 
expected signature would: 

®@ Establish a system of federal 
voting referees to permit disfran- 
chanised Negroes to register and 
vote in federal, state and local elec- 
tions after a federal court decrees 
that a “pattern or practice” of dis- 
crimination exists. 

Meany expressed the hope that 
“despite its obvious shortcomings,” 
this section would “bring some 
progress” in the extension of de- 
mocracy, but added that success 
would “depend in large part” on the 
determination of the Executive 
branch “to press forward vigorously 
in the full enforcement of civil 
rights laws, both old and new. Such 
enforcement has fallen short of the 
mark in the last few years. ns 


@ Make it a criminal ‘offense to 
obstruct proper enforcement of any 
federal court order. Originally 
aimed only at school desegregation 
cases, it was broadened by an 
amendment introduced by Sen. 
Frank J. Lausche (D-O.) in the face 
of labor opposition. 


Meany called the section “ill- 
considered, unnecessary and poten- 
tially anti-union,” and said it could 
“permit harassing action against 
unions by unfriendly federal attor- 
neys.” He added that courts now 
have “sufficient power to deal with 
willful obstruction of court orders 
in labor cases.” 


@ Make it a federal crime to 
transport or possess explosives, or 
to cross state lines to avoid prose- 
cution in connection with hate 
bombings of schools, houses of 
worship or other buildings. 

@ Require preservation of vot- 
ing records for 22 months. 

@ Provide for the education of 
children of military personnel *in 
cases where regular schools are 
closed down to avoid desegregation. 


_ Using Inadequate Material 
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$1. 10-$1. 15 Mininesan | 
OK with White House® 


Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell, spelling out for the first time the 
Administration’s recommendation of a “modest” increase in thé 
minimum wage, has indicated the White House would accept a floor? 


of $1.10 to $1.15 an hour. 


Mitchell, appearing before a House Labor subcommittee, ex-§ 


pressed continued Administration’? 


hostility to the AFL-ClO-backed 
Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt _ bill 
which would raise the minimum to 
$1.25 an hour and broaden cover- 
age to include 7.6 million workers 
not now afforded the protection of 
the wages and hours law. 

In his prepared testimony, the 
Secretary called for limiting the ex- 
tension of coverage to only 3.1 
million of the 20 million not cur- 


rently protected. Under ques 
Mitchell indicated he~ ile MeO NTR ) 


revocally wedded” to the 3.1 mil- 
lion figure, leaving the door open 


to further extension with a pledge} soa 
(F 


to consider another figure. 


The support for raising the min- 
imum from its present $1. level 


$1.10 or $1.15 marked a majorj) | \ fons 
i 


breakthrough, since the Adminis- 
tration for the past three years had 
opposed any hike in the wage floor. 

Earlier, another Administratio 
spokesman—Commerce Sec. Fred 
erick H. Mueller —declined to 
name any figure which he con- 
sidered “modest,” and declared that 
he personally opposed the “whole 
philosophy” behind minimum 
wages. Mueller leaned toward a 
bill which would extend coverage 
only to 2.5 million. 

The AFL-CIO position on a 
more meaningful bill is supported 
by the Citizens Committee on 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, of 
which Very Rev. Francis B. 
Sayre, Jr., of Washington, D. C., 
is chairman. i 

Mitchell testified that the impact 
of these proposals would be “far 


in the Dominican Republic. 


trade union movement.” 


charter.” 


Meany Demands ILA Lift 


Charter of Dominicans 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany has instructed the Long- 
shoremen to withdraw a charter issued to a group of workers 


Noting that “all labor is under control of a vicious dictator- 
ship” in the Dominican Republic, Meany asserted that con- 
tinued existence of the charter “is an affront to free labor 
everywhere in the world and in particular to the American 


The instruction to lift the charter was contained in a tele- 
gram to Capt. William V. Bradley, ILA president. 

Meany said newspaper reports indicate the charter had not 
been withdrawn despite the fact that on Mar. 28, “you made 
a commitment” to Peter J. McGavin, assistant to Meany, that 
the charter would be nullified. 

“I demand,” the AFL-CIO president wired Bradley, “that 
you now take prompt action to immediately withdraw this 


too great to permit absorption” of 
wage increases without substantial 
cuts in employment. 

“This would require an- increase 
in the wages of millions of these® 
workers,” he declared, About 1.47 
million of them are paid less than 
$1 an hour, and 400,000 are paid 
less than 75 cents. . 

“Many of the firms, including] 
thousands of small businesses which 
would be at under the for 
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the first time, would be requireai 
to adjust to increase in wage costaig 
of 50 percent and more. 

“We recognize that there are | 
millions of workers who are ens™ 
titled to the protection of the actj™ 
and who need to be treated as otherg 
workers. But as a practical matters 
you can only extend this act by§ 
stages or degrees. 4 

“When we talk of extending 4 
coverage to 3.1 million workers 7 
as opposed to 8 million we are 
doing that, not because we have @ 
no concern for the other 5 mil- J 
lion, but because it is not prac- 
tical. ” 

The Secretary said Pres. Eisensl 
hower has, in each of the past seve 
years, recommended extending 
wage protection to several million 
additional workers. It may bé 
Mitchell said, that Congress hag 
taken no action on these recome 
mendations because of the “extreme 
provisions” of counter proposal ing 
troduced in Congress. 


AFL-CIO Backs | 
Free Flight Bill @ 
The AFL-CIO, in a statement® 
before the Senate Aviation subs 
committee, endorsed a Hous 
passed bill which would authorizé 
free or reduced-rate travel f 
civilian aviation employes. 
AFL-CIO Legislative Repay 
George D. Riley said this has beem™ 
an uncertain issue for nearly thre@ 
years, growing out of an effort (t@@ 
define “immediate family” of ait 
line directors, officers and worker 
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